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Every Child’s Story Book of Saints 
A MOWBRAY PUBLICATION 

= Lives of the best-known and 
best-loved Saints, arranged in 
the order of their commemora- 
tion dates. In two volumes, 
each with eight colored plates 
by Dorothy Adamson, and 
many other illustrations. 

First Series — Including S. 
Anthony of Padua, $. Cath- 
erine of Siena, S. Columba, 
i se Cuthbert, 5., David>—S. 
George, S. Joan, S. Patrick, S. Paul and twenty- 
three other Saints, Price $1.00. 

Second Series—Including S. Andrew, S. Chris- 
topher, S. Elizabeth of Hungary, S. Francis of 
Assisi, S. Martin, S. Nicholas, S. Peter, S. Theresa, 
S. Vincent de Paul and twenty-four other saints. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Road to Bethlehem 
By the REV. HUGH E. WORLLEDGE 

A short story book for children of nine and ten 
years of age. The story is that of the Nativity, 
beginning with the Annunciation and ending with 
a picture story of Jesus at eight. There are eight 
full-page, black-and-white illustrations, emphasizing 
each event in the Nativity story taken up in the 
book. The cover is in blue, with a picture of the 
star above the Holy City. Price, 40 cents. 


The Our Father Book 


A paper-covered book, published by Mowbray, 
with black and white illustrations, taking each 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer, elaborating upon it in 
short lines understandable by children of six or 
seven. Size 5’ x 74. Price, 40 cents. 


Our Life of Prayer 
By the REV. J. WILSON SUTTON 

As its title implies, this book deals with prayer, 
not merely as a religious exercise, but as a life, as 
a living out of our relationship with God. The 
writer discusses the nature, the purpose, the spirit 
and the method of prayer and then deals one by 
one with its essential elements, confession, petition, 
intercession, thanksgiving, worship, and meditation. 
Price, $1.25 


Parish Administration 
By DON FRANK FENN 

An excellent book on the subject of administering 
the activities of a parish. 

“In 325 pages, in clear, direct, terse English, the 
whole story of the business of the priest as revealed 
in actual experience has been made available for 
all those who are interested in learning further 
about how to do things, to do them decently and 
in order, and with a finesse that brings success in 
the doing.”—Church Times, Milwaukee. 

This book is being widely read and studied. If 
you haven’t it—order it now. It is well worth the 
investment. Price, $3.50. 


Mackay of All Saints’ 
By SIDNEY DARK 

“Mr. Dark has placed the whole Church under 
great obligation by writing this comparatively brief 
but brilliant biography. It should be read and re- 
read by every parish priest."—Historical Magazine. 
Price, $2.00. 


On Sure Foundations 
By the REV. A. E. SIMPSON 

“Its purpose is . . . to set forth in simple English, 
for ordinary people without theological learning, 
some doctrines and practices of their religion, and 
to show how the belief in these doctrines and the 
performance of these practices help us to live our 
lives aright.”"—From the Preface. Price, $1.00. 


The Mystery of Mary 
By the REV. BEDE FROST 

“The Faith is one, though its Mysteries are many, 
and each is necessary to that unity which is of God, 
not of man. So the Mystery of Mary, our Lady, 
belongs to its very essence, has place in all its life 
and history, cannot be ignored or minimized with- 
out injury to the whole. Of what this Mystery is 
and of what it has meant from the first Lady Day 
until our own time, this little book endeavors to 
tell."—From the Preface. Price, $2.00. 


Jigsaw 
By the REV. H. A. WILSON 

Many Churchmen in America have read the 
author’s previous books—E.2, Haggerston Sermons, 
and Haggerston Year. This present volume is a com- 
panion one to Haggerston Year. Price, $1.40. 
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The Catholic Congress 
O THE EDITOR: I read with interest 


& your account and editorial [L. C., Octo- | 
er 12th] on the recent Catholic congress, | 


nd particularly note the last sentence: “It 


; not an occasion for controversy, but an 


pportunity for a great advance in the 
orward movement of the whole Church.” 
These words, in the light of events, ex- 
ress a pious hope rather than a reality. 
With many others, when the new constitu- 


ion of the American Church Union was set 


orth, I was greatly interested and thought | 


t last we were to have a unifying society, 


ased upon solid Churchmanship; and also, | 


vith many others, I am disappointed and 


listressed that this splendid meeting had to | 
nd with the service of Benediction, which | 


ertainly brings in a divisive note. 

With no desire to enter into controversy 
yn this subject, it is sufficient to point out 
hat this rite is certainly not in accord with 


sur formularies and far removed from the | 


ninds of those who framed our liturgy. 


In the second place, this cannot even claim | 


o be Catholic in any proper sense of that 
erm. So eminent a Roman Catholic authority 
1s Fr. Thurston writes: “In all the Christian 
iterature of the first thousand years no one 
1as apparently yet found a single clear and 
jefinite statement that any person visited a 
church in order to pray before the Body of 
Christ which was kept upon the altar.” 

And this service, of course, is unknown to 
the Eastern Church. It is, in short, a com- 
paratively late Latin use. 

In the third place, even though it could be 
justified on other ground, it is at best an 
extra and not an essential of worship, and 
one that very few of our people understand. 


What I had been hoping from the Church | 


Union was that it would stress the great 
essentials of the Catholic faith and deepen 
the understanding and appreciation of all 
our people of the Church as the Body of 


Christ and of the sacramental life. Multitudes 1 


of our Churchpeople know little of either; 
and, aside from other reasons, it seems to me 
poor policy to stress alien extras. Until we 
exhaust the possibilities of our own liturgy, 
I can see little reason for going beyond. 
My chief regret at the whole thing is that 
it is divisive and that the American Church 
Union has lost a great opportunity to draw 
together vast numbers of Churchpeople who 
are longing and praying for more unity 
among ourselves, which can only come from 


a deeper attachment to things at the center. 


I cannot believe that the majority of the 
members of the American Church Union are 
committed to this extreme Latin practice; but 
why should they allow the few who are to 
control the policy of the society and so seri- 
ously limit its usefulness? 
_ There may still be time for the American 
Church Union to fulfil the high promise with 
which it started; but, if so, its practice must 
3 brought into accord with the sound prip- 
iples set forth in its constitution and in our 
own formularies. . 
(Rt. Rev.) G. 
_ Albany, N. Y. 


ASHTON OLDHAM, 
Bishop of Albany. 
——_¢— 


Church Unity Octave Council ; 


<Q THE EDITOR: Friends of T. C. Ver- 
nil ill regret to hear that he has 
ed his office of executive secretary of 


nn 


the Church Unity Octave council, as well as 
membership in the council. 

It will be difficult to replace him, but 
pending the appointment of a new secretary, 
I shall, as chairman, endeavor to carry on 
the work of promoting the octave of prayer 
for the reunion of Christendom, and request 
that inquiries and other correspondence be 
addressed to me. 

(Rev.) H. BAXTER LIEBLER. 

New York City. 

* 


Reunion With Presbyterians 


ape THE EDITOR: In the proposed con- 
cordat between the Episcopal Church and 
the Presbyterian Church it is stated that “the 
ordination of ministers in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has been accepted by the 
Presbyterian.” I should judge from this that 
any priest of the Episcopal Church who may 
have become a Presbyterian minister in the 
past has not received any form of reordina- 
tion. It would seem no more necessary than 
for an ex-Roinan Catholic priest to be re- 
ordained in the Episcopal Church. We accept 
Roman orders and the Presbyterians accept 
ours. We have not accepted Presbyterian or- 
ders. Since the “position of the Churches has 
not been the same as regards the recognition 
of each other’s ministries,’ why should the 
same form be used in commissioning the min- 
isters of one Church to serve in the other? 
Since the Presbyterian Church already ac- 
cepts our orders, all that should be necessary 


|, is formal consent or permission for the Angli- 


can priest to officiate in the Presbyterian 
Church. On the other hand, since we do not 
accept Presbyterian orders, some form of 
ordination should be used for a Presbyterian 
minister to officiate as a priest in the Epis- 
copal Church; from our standpoint it should 
be absolute ordination, but out of respect for 
the Presbyterian viewpoint (and in order 
that the Presbyterian minister need not deny 
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his previous “ordination’’) it might be called 
a conditional or supplementary ordination. 
Since it is agreed “that the laying on of 


| hands is the apostolic method of continuing” 


the succession of the ministry, it seems strange 
that the moderator of the presbytery should 
lay his hands upon the head of an Anglican 
priest and say: “Take thou authority to exe- 
cute the office of a presbyter in this Church 
now committed to thee by the imposition of 
our hands.” The phrase, “now committed to 
thee by the imposition of our hands,” would 
appear to imply ordination—an ordination 
which, from the Presbyterian standpoint, is 


| unnecessary. The first part of the sentence: 


“Take thou authority to execute the office of 
a presbyter in this Church (or congrega- 
tion),” might be a suitable formula for giv- 
ing an Anglican priest permission to serve 
in a Presbyterian church. 

I think many of us would like to have ex- 
plained in some detail just what is meant by 
“episcopal ordination by a presbytery acting 
in its episcopal capacity.” Surely this use 
of episcopal ordination is not the same as 
that in the preface to the Ordinal, where 
it is said that “no man shall be accounted 


or taken to be a lawful ... priest ... in 
this Church . .. except he ... hath had 
episcopal ordination.” 


About two months ago (September 28th), 
there was an article in THE Livinc CHURCH 
by Bishop Wilson on reunion with the Re- 
formed Episcopalians. He closed his article 
by saying: “Comments are requested.” So 
far, I believe none have appeared. Since we 
seem nearer the Reformed Episcopalians than 
the Presbyterians, it might be wise to work 
for reunion with them first, even though they 
are a much smaller body. The Reformed 
Episcopalians might help us Protestant Epis- 
copalians to reform ourselves. And could we 
not also turn our attention to some of the so- 
called Old Catholic bodies which are not in 
communion with the Church of Utrecht? 

EucENE H. THOMPSON, JR. 

Lexington, Ky. 


O THE EDITOR: I yield to no one in 
my zeal for the reunion of Christendom, 
but that reunion must be, I am convinced, 
upon a basis of common faith. The proposed 
concordat with the Presbyterians does not 
offer this. As many have and will point out, 
it ignores many fundamentals of our faith, 
upon which there is a great difference be- 
tween our belief and that of the body dealt 
with. It seems to make out a case that we 
have only a difference on the matter of orders, 
and then without justice to the mind of 
either the Church or the Presbyterian body, 
as the mind of the latter has been explained 
to me by three of her clergy, suggests an 
absorption, which to a sincere believer in 
the validity and sufficiency of his orders, 
whether they be of the Church or of the 
Presbyterian body, would involve in such 
acceptance a sacrilege. There are various 
branches of Christianity, about whose orders | 
in valid and regular succession there has 
never been any doubt, but with which we 
cannot even now agree in union because of 
departure from the faith we hold. The mere 
acceptance of even the Catholic priesthood 
on the part of many Presbyterians would, 
I fear, not give a common faith. Es) 
Let me illustrate by assuming a status sug- 
gested by either the proposed concordat or 
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Bishop Wilson’s plan: A Presbyterian min- 
ister has been properly ordained to the 
Catholic priesthood, and is ministering to a 
joint congregation. We will further assume 
that for administration of the Holy Com- 
munion he has used an acceptable form of 
service. He arrives at the point for the 
communion of the people, and turns about in 
invitation to the people, whether it be a 
silent one, or one worded in the most Cath- 
olic phraseology, but his tongue really must 
be in his cheek, for in effect he will be say- 
ing: “Episcopalians: come and draw near 
and receive the Body and Blood of your 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” and “Pres- 
byterians: come and partake of a memorial 
food in memory of your Lord.” Can valid 
orders unite in this? I write this not as a 
joke, but in sincere hope that such an in- 
congruous ministry will never be forced on 
any who seek to serve and follow Jesus, no 
matter how much I may disagree with the 
body through which they act. 
(Rev.) JoHN Quincy MartTIN. 
Philadelphia. 


4b THE EDITOR: I have read a peculiar 
document. I have followed the corre- 
spondence relating to a certain proposal. 
I notice that those among us who seem to 
care least for the creeds and sacraments of 
Christendom are urging us to join a dissent- 
ing body on the ground that it is said to 
avow one of the creeds and two of the 
sacraments: quos timco et symbolum ferentes. 
(Rev.) JoHN Cote McKim. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


—_——o——_ 
Editing the Prayer Book 


§ Ge THE EDITOR: In his article, Edit- 
ing the Prayer Book [L. C., November 
i6th], the Rev. W. C. Seitz calls attention to 
a number of instances in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer where the same liturgical form 
occurs more than once, yet with sufficient 
verbal changes to cause unnecessary confu- 
sion. There is one such instance which Dr. 
Seitz does not mention, but which should 
surely be brought to the attention of the 
Liturgical Commission. 

Our Lord’s Summary of the Law appears 
no less than four times in the Prayer Book, 


but there are three different variations in the - 


wording used. At the beginning of the Com- 
munion Office the Matthean version is fol- 
lowed. This is found also in the gospel for 
Trinity XVIII, the Lukan version occurring 


in that for Trinity XIII. No objection can be 


made to variety of form on these two occa- 


sions, necessitated as it is by the choice of 


different gospel lections. Nor is confusion 


_ likely to arise here, for the gospel for Trinity 
_ XVIII has precisely the same version of the 
‘summary (Matthew’s) as is found in the 
Communion Service, and the Lukan form— 
_ Trinity XIII—is read but one week in the 


entire year anyway. 
_ However, the wording of the Summary of 


teri ver, and in its order of “heart 
sMaind..).-, soul .°. strength,” seems to 
influenced by the partial, loose 
low 
s found also in the Catechism—where, 


Sr , 


from the summary appearing a few | 
the answer to the question, | 
rt duty toward God?” This 


which I am engaged to deliver in St. St ph- 

the Cz en’s Protestant Epistopal chu 

summary itself does not occur | Island, Nebr., on December 4th.” wai 
y > , .. £ it — .. 7 


“The whole 
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appearing in the Offices of Instruction should 
be identical with this; and the partial, free 
quotation in the section on one’s duty toward 
God in both the Catechism and Offices of In- 
struction should also be brought into line with 
this revision. How can children be expected 
to memorize the summary accurately in one 
form, while hearing it read Sunday after 
Sunday in quite another? 
(Rev.) Francis C. LIGHTBOURN. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
gd ae hs 


Church Advertising 


O THE EDITOR: Church advertising 

might well aim at conferring spiritual 
benefit directly on all readers of the news- 
papers. This would require evangelistic zeal 
and a constructive, positive effort to make 
the advertising copy, including the sermon 
subject, useful as stimulus of Godward 
thoughts. Well, I’ve been inquiring around, 
in person and through correspondence; and 
I’ve found a number of persons who believe 
that Church notices, the paid-for notices on 
Church pages, might, without additional 
expense—and indeed, these say, should—carry 
a definite, constructive, positive, helpful 
spiritual message. The most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of this idea are business men whose 
Church connections, if any, I do not know 
about. 

The vice-president of a national business- 
promotion company suggests that, if any 
religious body has a vital religious message, 
it ought to try to get this message into its 
advertising, and use this means of reaching 
people. The promotion manager of a national- 
ly known company makes the point that a 
Church advertiser, using space in a medium 


having a circulation of 25,000, say, would put 
into this space the very best thing he has to 
offer these readers—and in words that would 
likely come nearest to giving a maximum 
number of readers the highest possible con- 
ception of the religious ideal that the adver- . 
tising Church represents. 

No doubt instances of Church advertising 
that aims at direct benefit to readers will 
occur at Advent and Christmas, when Epis- 
copal churches, particularly, have messages 
for the world. I’m watching hopefully. 

BENJAMIN S. BRown. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

—_——oe——_ * 
Anti-Semitism 


ApS THE EDITOR: With the deep convic- 
tion that Christians must make strong pro- 
tests against Hitler’s un-Christian persecution 
of the minorities in his country, most espe- 
cially of the Jews, I welcomed an editorial 
in the conservative Baltimore Sun, which has 
absolutely no pro-Jewish bias. I therefore 
sent out 200 copies of their editorial, Naked 
Barbarism. This went to our 80 bishops and 
to 120 college presidents. I am glad to share 
with your readers extracts from some of the 
letters which I have recently received in 
response. be ‘ 

One bishop writes: 

“In reply to your communication enclosing 
clipping from the Baltimore Sun about the 


a 
F 


disgraceful happenings under the leadership | 


of Adolf Hitler, would say that I am taking | 
the liberty of quoting from it in an address — 


rch 


Another writes: _ 


ryt 


drama 
sio he 


4 Bi THE EDITOR: More than 40 years 


_ between that strong Christian be 


in trad = 
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knows. A united Christian front must be pre 
sented to the world, and may the ideology o: 
Christianity win the victory.” 

The president of a Roman Catholic uni. 
versity also sends thanks for the editoria’ 
and says that the “effort in behalf of the per- 
secuted minorities is most praiseworthy.” 

The president of a Southern university 
says: “I think we are all outraged by what 
has gone on in Germany recently, and ] 
appreciate your sending this note on to me.” 

A Northern college president writes: 

“With appreciation of your courtesy in 
sending me the editorial, may I urge that you 
join the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, a body which has for years strug- 
gled for justice in this field. The address is 
300 Fourth avenue, New York City.” 

The Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church says that the House of Bishops had 
met before the latest atrocities had occurred, 
but that “nevertheless in their statement to 
the Church they seemed to anticipate some 
such catastrophe and made reference to it in 
their statement.” 

Cannot we, who are Christians, not anti- 
Semitic Gentiles, let our horror of the pagan 
atrocities lead us to do something practical 
in behalf of the victims? We can be kindly 
and friendly toward our Jewish neighbors 
and can do whatever is possible to welcome 
the exiles to this country. Some of us have 
found it quite possible to take out affidavits 
that incoming exiles will not be allowed to 
become a public charge. 

I have just received a letter from a young 
man about 20 years old, saying: “You can’t 
imagine the joy I had, having received your 
affidavit yesterday. For, telling you the truth, 
I did no more believe to get one, because it. 
seemed to me impossible that someone who 
does not even know me, would take the rem 
sponsibility for me.” 3 

Many prayers are being offered through- 
out the country for the persecuted. I like the 
one by the Rey. Gardiner M. Day: 

“Grant that we, deeply thankful for our: 
heritage of liberty, may not neglect any op-— 
portunities to aid those forced to live under 
the shadow of hatred and cruelty.” : 
_ Baltimore. ELISABETH GILMAN. ~ 


——e—_ 
The African M. E. Church 


ago, after an extended interview with 
all of the African Methodist bishops livi 
at that time, the late Bishop Paret of Mar 
land, writing in the Spirit of Missions, sai 
“As a result of the interview, I am wish: 
and praying more and more that in son 
way by God’s good providence a path may 
opened for closer understanding and ki 
codperation between that strong Christi 
body and ourselves. Can it ever be?” 
Here is the strongest and largest eccl 
astical body of Negroes in the countr 
ing, especially, to the best interes 
Southern people, Negro and White, 
could be more effective for good the 
“closer understanding and kindly codper 


Episcopal Church. 

I suggest that Bishop 
siding Bishop, or some 
Southern Bishop | 
the subject wii 
Washingt 
or with 


ad 


Ke «< 
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Review of the Year* 


| OME of the most notable features of Church life during 

the past year have been the continuation of the Forward 
| Movement, the reorganization of the National Council 
departments, the participation of the Episcopal Church in 
various ecumenical movements, the endeavor to promote Chris- 
‘tian unity by closer approach to other religious bodies, and the 
effect of the continuing war in the Far East upon its mission- 
ary work. 

The Forward Movement under the leadership of the Pre- 
siding Bishop, the Most 
Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, as chairman of 
the Commission, and the 


Bishop of Southern Ohio, 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1938 
As Compared with Those of 1937. 
Including the United States and Foreign Missions 


The Episcopal Church is coéperating with the other com- 
munions of Christendom in the establishment of a World 
Council of Churches. This Church was represented at the 
preliminary conference in Utrecht, Holland, in the spring of 
1938 by Bishops Perry of Rhode Island and Stewart of Chi- 
cago and by Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce of New York City. 

Through its Commission on approaches to Unity, the 
Church has also entered upon negotiations with various Chris- 
tian bodies, notably the Presbyterian Church in the USA. A 
joint statement of “things 
agreed upon” and a pro- 
posed concordat have been 
drafted by commissions of 
these two Churches and 


the Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry es as Repord eas sent out to the Church 
Wise Hobson, as chairman 1937 1938 Decrease public for consideration 
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to various dioceses in order 
help them strengthen 
their internal work. 


The full extent of the reorganization of the National 
Council announced by Bishop Tucker in the fall of 1938 is 
yet apparent. No first vice-president has yet been ap- 
1 ed, but the Rev. Dr. Charles W. Sheerin has been 
nted second vice-president with supervision of the Field 
d Publicity departments, now newly combined. Further 
s in the reorganization of the work at the Church’s head- 
ters, 281 Fourth avenue, New York, are anticipated. 


$31,938,489.04 $33,016,888.92 $1,078,399.88 


transferred to other local- 
ities, and missionaries in 
China are carrying on their work heroically in the face of.” 
great personal danger and innumerable hardships and difi- 
culties, They deserve the admiration of the whole Church. 


Contributions 


CHANGES IN THE EPISCOPATE ae 


House of Bishops seems very markedly different to those » 


ed from the editori have been familiar with it in the past. 


al in the 1939 Living Church Annual (More- 


Xt : ae a : tere 4 
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Five bishops have died during the year. At its meeting early DiocEsAN STATISTICS | 
in November, 1938, the House of Bishops accepted the resigna- 
tion of 11 bishops. During the year there have been conse- 
crated 11 bishops, whose photographs are published as 
frontispiece illustrations in this volume. They are the Rt. Rev. 
Drs. Karl Morgan Block, William A. Brown, Charles C. J. 
Carpenter, Edmund P. Dandridge, Raymond A. Heron, R. 
Bland Mitchell, Malcolm E. Peabody, Henry D. Phillips, 
William P. Roberts, Beverley D. Tucker, and Robert E. 
Wilner. 

As this issue of the Living Church Annual goes to press, 
there are three bishops-elect awaiting consecration—the Rey. 
Richard A. Kirchhoffer, Bishop Coadjutor-elect of Indianapo- 
lis, the Rev. A. Hugo Blankingship, Bishop-elect of Cuba, and 
the Rey. Spence Burton, SSJE, Suffragan Bishop-elect of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic.* 

The sees of Delaware, Easton, Louisiana, Nebraska, Upper 
South Carolina, and Salina are vacant. In the last named case, 
however, there is a possibility that the missionary district of 


HERE any very considerable change either upward or 
downward is indicated in a particular diocese we have| 
asked the bishop or the diocesan secretary to comment on it.) 
Decreases in number of baptized persons or communicants} 
are generally attributed to revision of parish lists, which is| 
sometimes done on a rather drastic basis. When one or two} 
large parishes in a diocese make such drastic revisions it mate-| 
rially affects the statistics of the diocese and sometimes of the! 
whole Church. It is important that parish lists be kept as accu-! 
rate and up to date as possible in order to avoid the need for} 
such drastic revisions and give a more accurate picture of the} 
state of the whole Church. 
In Cuba there is a notable increase of 4,761 in baptized 
persons, but only 174 in communicants, The death of thef 
Bishop makes it difficult to ascertain the reason for this, the f 
secretary reporting simply that the figures are “taken from the 
Bishop’s annual report.” 
In Georgia a decrease of 218 in communicants is attributed } 


Salina may be combined with the adjoining diocese of Kansas, 
and until this possibility is fairly investigated it is unlikely 
that the see of Salina will be filled. 


ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS 


HE summary of statistics for 1938, as compared with 

those of 1937, affords some grounds for encouragement. 
Although there is a decrease in the number of clergy, the 
number of ordinations to the diaconate and the priesthood and 
the number of candidates for orders, there is an increase of 
72 in the number of postulants. This indicates that the bishops 
are beginning once more to accept young men who wish «to 
enter our theological seminaries, and who have frequently 
been turned down in recent years because of lack of funds 
and clerical unemployment. There is a decrease of 66 in the 
number of lay readers, but as these are licensed from year to 
year the fluctuation in their numbers is not a matter of much 
significance. 

Parishes and missions have increased by 21 during the past 
year—the first year they have shown such an increase since 
1932. 

The number of baptisms has decreased by 645, but the 
confirmations have increased by 2,064, bringing the total 
number of confirmations reported in 1938 to 67,642. Only in 
three previous years—1933, 1934, and 1936—has the Church 
exceeded this number of confirmations. 

An increase of 15,061 in baptized persons and of 15,831 in 
communicants brings the total Church population to 2,110,473 
baptized persons, including 1,439,968 communicants. The 
number of marriages, 29,024, is more than in any year since 
1930. Burials are 544 less than in the previous year. 

In the church schools there continues to be a decrease of 
both teachers and scholars—668 less teachers and 4,602 less 
scholars than in the previous year. This decrease has continued 
for five years, until there are now only 487,035 scholars in 
our church schools as against 506,571 in 1933. This is perhaps 
the most discouraging figure in the table of statistics and does 
not augur well for the future of the Church. 

Contributions for all Church purposes have increased by * 
$1,078,399.88—a somewhat smaller rate of increase than in 
the preceding year. The lowest point of the Church’s contri- 
butions was in 1935 when the total was $30,425,500.75 ; the 
highest point was in 1929 with slightly over $46,000,000. This 
year the figure is $33,016,888.92. 
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i Arthur R. McKinstry, Bishop-elect of 
who has just announced his acceptance of the election. 


largely to revision of one parish list. In Indianapolis a decrease | 
of 159 communicants is attributed to the many removals from 
manufacturing centers due to the closing of factories, and also! 
to removals and small confirmation classes resulting from the | 
Ohio river flood. In Western Nebraska the decrease of 293 
in baptized persons and of 92 in communicants is attributed to 
the shutdown of WPA projects together with drought condi- 
tions and general unemployment. 

The largest increase in number of communicants is re- 
ported from the missionary district of Shanghai, the percentage 
of increase being 7.9%. Figures from Shanghai and the other 
missionary districts in China are necessarily inaccurate and 
incomplete because of disturbed conditions but there seems to 
be a very real growth of communicant strength in China despite 
war conditions—or perhaps because of them. 

In this country the largest percentage of growth in com- 
municant strength is shown by the missionary district of South 
Dakota with an increase of 7.4%, and the missionary district 4 
of Spokane with an increase of 7.2%. The largest diocesan 
increase is in the diocese of Oregon, which has increased its 
communicant strength by 6.2%. 

For many years we have not been able to obtain statistics 
as to baptisms, confirmations, communicant strength, and num- 
ber of baptized persons from Liberia. Accordingly, this year 
we have dropped the Liberian figures from our. statistical 
summaries, feeling that no figures at all are better than the old 
and unreliable ones that we have carried forward from year to 
year. This makes an apparent decrease of more than 5,000 
communicants in the foreign mission field and corresponding 
decreases in other foreign missionary statistics. It should be 
pointed out, however, that this is entirely arbitrary; there are 
undoubtedly communicants and other baptized Churchmen in _ 
Liberia, but since we cannot ascertain how many of these there. 
may be we have simply dropped these figures until some accurate 
returns or reasonable estimates are available. % 


STATE OF THE CHURCH 


FEW years ago one of the bishops took us to task for : 
venturing to give any kind of estimate of the state of the — 
Church based on statistics. It is true both that the statistics | 


Having these things in mind, we nevertheless feel that th 
statistics this year indicate a somewhat healthier state of t 
Church than in several years past. The Church is growing 
in its numerical strength, and while that growth is rather slo vo 
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continues to be faster than the general growth of the 
pational population as Alexander B. Andrews pointed out in 
WHE Livinc CHurcu of October 12th. According to Mr. 
andrews, who is probably the ablest statistician in the Church: 
PAs against a population growth of 5.73% in 7% years (1930 
b) 1938), the communicants’ gain in a corresponding seven 
ears is 8.09%. In other words, the Church gain for seven 
pears 1s 39% greater than the population gain for the cor- 
esponding 714 years.” 

Our chief concern is the annual leakage from our church 
chools, which ought to be reaching more and more young 
Thurchmen but which actually have fewer scholars and 
eachers each year. Is is beyond the scope of this editorial to 
ystimate the reason for this leakage, but we call the matter 
10 the attention of the Department of Religious Education and 
other Church authorities, recommending that it be made the 
ubject for serious and careful study. 

Such is the picture of 1938—a year in which wars and 
rumors of wars have distressed the nations of the world and 
*n which the Church has struggled with many problems aris- 
ng from the uncertainties of modern life. What 1939 and 
subsequent years may hold in store for the Episcopal Church 
$s a matter of conjecture; but we pray that the Church may 
zo forward in its task of building the kingdoms of this world 
into the kingdom of God and of His Christ—the divine task 
entrusted to her by her Lord and Master. 
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Straight from the Shoulder 


OAP-BOX criticism of the Church’s program, whether 
the soap-box stands on the right or on the left, always 
Jacks something in persuasion. We naturally suspect the 
sgood faith of critics who challenge institutions from the out- 
sside, and correspondingly give credit to those who have their 
sshoulders to the wheel (and sometimes under it!) even as 
ithey find fault with the harness. That is why we publish this 
week the report of the committee on survey and evaluation of 
‘the diocese of Florida. Far and wide it should be read and 
| digested. ; 

For several years we have noted in these columns a steady 
-and intelligent development of awareness in the Church of 
‘the social factors influencing our corporate life in Christian 
thought and action. This “official” statement in the journal 
of the diocese of Florida is one of the most remarkable docu- 

ments of its kind we have ever seen. Its simplicity and bed- 
rock common sense come like a refreshing breeze over our 
more usual ecclesiastical self-estimates. For its fundamental 
honesty and social realism we should clap our hands. Omues 
gentes, plaudite! 

In its own way this report is as shocking and as stimulating 
as the laymen’s committee’s report, Review of the Church in 
Denver, of a year or so ago, in which a shrewd analysis of 

the loss in lapsed communicants was made in terms of pop- 
ulation changes, social and economic changes, and parish pro- 
grams. In that survey it was made plain how parochialism 
in programs can hurt the Church’s growth of membership ; 
these Florida laymen make it clear that parochialism has 
thrust a rusty iron into the heart as well as the members of 
the Body of Christ! 
There is a very striking parallel between the res: 
“Church and general population in Florida and in the nation 
1s a whole, What is true of Florida’s Church is true of the 
American Church. Some states show a higher Anglican pop- 
lation; some, like Ohio with its 05%, a lower. The slow 
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growth of our Church membership is an objective fact which 
would prick us into lively concern were it not for “our 
respectability, our social standing, and our stagnation.” 

This report says in plain language that the Episcopal 
Church is a class Church. In all honesty we must admit that 
there is much evidence to support this accusation. he report 
itself indicates some of the simplest and most incontrovertible 
reasons for it. Our parishes have always left the sidewalks to 
follow the lawns; and the difficulty of maintaining the min- 
istry of the Church in less privileged neighborhoods is a 
notorious fact. “The de-Churching of the poor masses in 
America, according to some of our social service leaders, is 
threatening to create the same anti-clerical attitudes which 
have borne fatal fruit in Europe. In one parish recently a 
visitor was proudly shown “$30,000 worth of vestments,” 
and a church school of forty pupils was explained on the 
ground that “all of our people have moved too far away.” 
‘The streets outside were teeming with children. 

It is a temptation to repeat the language of the report. 
But it should be read in full; and we here record our apprecia- 
tion of the direct and plain fashion in which these laymen 
have described the unconscious values of a parochialism cut to 
the cloth of the “very best people.” 

Just as long as the Church remains content with “pleasing 
and restful addresses by cultured and highly educated priests” 
the Church will amble along without mass interest or mass 
support. The ethos of our present program is so materially 
of the “Comfortable Gospel” that even the average of our 
present privileged members can’t or don’t support it. If, on 
a generous estimate, 80% of the churches in Florida are sup- 
ported by the other 20%, the same is true of the general 
Church. Indeed, we may say that 20% of our individual 
Churchmen have supported the whole show. The National 
Council has been learning, with a vengeance, that those “mar- 
vellous legacies’ have disappeared along with pre-depression 
“prosperity.” Our economists are making it clear that the 
numerous great fortunes of the past are altogether gone. What 
will the P. E. Church do without its “good angels”? Will its 
members fill the expensive breach? Can they? 

Tue Livinc CuurcuH will be pardoned if it underlines 
the report’s comment on matters of Churchmanship. We are 
pleased to believe that Southern Churchmen in some quarters 
will read this report of Southern Churchmen, that “ritualism’”’ 
(that old red herring) has little to do with our stagnation. 
The Roman Church, ten times larger and growing more rap- 
idly, doesn’t seem to suffer because its worship is beautiful 
and centered in the Eucharist instead of Matins! Incidentally, 
the report of the Denver laymen mentioned above also exploded 
the liturgical alibi! The issue is clearly Mass (in both senses) 
versus Class. 

The failure of the Church to spend its life, which is 
Christ, more fully in service is an old sore in these columns. 
The “smug” way in which our parishes become clubs instead 
of missionary societies is painful and ominous. How long, in 
all reasonableness, can we claim for our fellowship that it is 
the Body of Christ, if we do not use His Body as He used it, 
not as a thing to be protected and preserved, but an instrument 
of His mind and Spirit, even to the extent of hanging it upon 
the Cross? , 

In his address to the same convention which received this 
report Bishop Juhan stated the question neatly: 


“A missionary parish is not one that is merely pledging 
to the red side of the envelope, though they generally do that. 
It is a parish that thinks of its whole life, and expresses its 
whole life in missionary terms; a parish that knows itself to 
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be not merely a club or a society, but a religious force in the 
community, a parish whose program is aggressive in every 
direction of human affairs, reaching out always to new fields, 
running new risks, embracing new opportunities, a parish whose 
people are possessed with the nature of God, that nature which 
is ever-giving to every need, and counts no sacrifice or service 
too great.” 

And again, he said, “Before we can ever Christianize the 
social order, or the economic order, or the political order, 
we have got to spiritualize the Christian order.” 


Turned Tables 


HAT is it that makes self-respecting religious men fall 
down in a spirit of intellectual humility to cringe before 
every scientific man who has “‘a good word to say”’ for religion ? 
Several years ago we had an epidemic of such bathetic 
prostrations, before a flood of left-handed religious treatises 
by physicists. Their little books, and sometimes fairly big ones, 
were boosted into the best seller class largely through the ex- 
citement of religious people who scented a possible “justifica- 
tion” from the experts in quantum mechanics. As we remember 
it, a lot of Church philosophers were quite willing to see 
God emerge as a Mathematician, if such a Scientific Vision 
would only be accepted as the Summum Bonum of the labo- 
ratories! The same superficial and religiously doubtful promise 
seemed to many to be found in Dr. Henry C. Link’s Return 
to Religion of two years ago. The sting, of course, is in the 
tail of his second pronunciamento, recently issued as The 
Rediscovery of Man, in which the last page hazards the guess 
that “maybe the times are ripe for the appearance of another 
great prophet, like Jesus, who can give the world a moral code 
through intuition and revelation.” 

Over against this dubious procedure we should like to 
place a recent statement of one of the greatest and most 
properly cautious of all modern scientists, Albert Einstein. 
From his retreat at Princeton university, where he is now 
professor of mathematics, Einstein has recently spoken out 
against the Nazi persecution of religion (of which the Jewish 
atrocities are only a part). We wish all the world would read 
and ponder this confession: 


“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in 
Germany, I looked to the universities to defend it, knowing 
that they had always boasted of their devotion to the cause of 

truth; but no, the universities were immediately silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers whose 
flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their love 
of freedom; but they, like the universities, were silenced in a 
_ few short weeks. Then I looked to the individual writers, who, 
as literary guides of Germany, had written much and often 
concerning the place of freedom in modern life; but they, too, 
were mute. 
‘< es, “Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s 
campaign for suppressing the truth. I never had any special 
interest in the Church before, but now I feel a great affection 
admiration because the Church alone has had the courage 
d persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral free- 
m forced to confess that what I once despised I now 
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PRAY WITH THE CHURCH 


By Frs. Hebert and Allenby, SSM 


The Lord Is at Hand | 


FouURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT DECEMBER 18TH | 


HE service for this Sunday recalls the thoughts of the} 
Second Sunday—joy and hope, in the Lord’s coming to! 
save; and of the Third—the messenger sent to prepare the’ 
way of the Lord. 
In the Epistle we are called to rejoice, as watchful servants, | 
whose hearts are prepared for the Lord’s coming, and who. 
therefore confidently make all their requests known unto Him. i 
“Be careful for nothing” (do not be anxious), because you 
know Him in whom you have believed. = 
Then in the Gospel we see the contrast between the mes- 
senger and the Lord Himself. The messenger is nothing in } 
himself; he is only a voice sent to give a message. And “there | 
standeth one among you whom ye know not’’: the Lord Himself 
is near, and we know not when or where or how we shall meet ' 
Him; we shall know one day that “inasmuch as ye did it (or 
did it not) unto one of the least of these, ye did it (or did it 
not) unto Me.” So it was that He came as one unknown, on 
little baby among thousands, born at Bethlehem. 2 
In the Collect, we who live in a world of strife and of sin 
express our longing for His coming to save and help us. 
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From Doubt to Faith 


St. THOMAS THE APOSTLE DeEcEMBER 21sT 
s 


T. THOMAS doubted the fact of the Resurrection; and _ 
as the Collect says, his doubts were “for the greater ! 
confirmation of the faith.” To us, the testimony that the 
Apostles squarely faced their doubts and difficulties is one of | 
the clearest signs that the fact of the Resurrection is true. 
It was better that St. Thomas should express his doubts 
than that he should repress them. But when they had been 
answered, he had also to learn that there had been somethi 
wrong in his attitude; he had cherished his doubts and 
secretly a little proud of them. But when the Lord comes, 
cannot say, “Thank you; my doubts are satisfied.” He | 
fall down in adoration, confessing his unworthiness, and sayi 
“My Lord and my God.” re aaa 
To live the life of faith is to look, as the Epistle sa 
beyond the visible world to “things hoped for” an ; 
not seen.” In the light of that world we are to live 
in this. We, like St. Thomas, are constantly in | 
“casting away our confidence,” losing patience, 
back”—that is, shrinking away and fearing t 
to faith in that which is unseen. But St. Tho: 
and all who share his faith share the same blessi 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed 
John’s: gospel was written “that ye might believe,” a 
believing ye might have life through His Nz 
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We, the Best People 


| HE COMMITTEE on 
survey and evaluation have 


visited as many of the par- 
ishes and missions of the diocese 
as was possible during the past 
year, they have studied all data 
and reports available, and here- 
with submit their findings to- 
gether with certain conclusions 
they have reached based on 
their study of conditions existing in the diocese at this time. 

At the end of 1936 our communicants numbered slightly 
less than 7,000. The population of the diocese is around 500,000 
so that our Church has a confirmed membership of about 
1%% of the total population. During the past three years 
confirmations have averaged 354 per year and the burials 
averaged 210 per year, the difference being a gain of 144 per 
year. At this rate we will double our membership in about 
50 years. © 

The diocese of South Florida, which for a considerable 
portion of the last 100 years was a part of our diocese, has 
15,294 communicants and a total population of about 900,000, 
a percentage of 1.7. The average confirmations in this diocese 
for the past three years were 759 per year, the burials 468 
per year, a gain of 321 per year. At this rate the diocese of 
South Florida will double its number of communicants in about 
47 years. 2 

In other words after 100 years in the state of Florida the 
confirmed members in the Episcopal Church number less than 
2% of the population. 

For the United States as a whole there are less than 
1,400,000 confirmed persons in the Church, or 1% of the 
total population, this after a period of 150 years since the 
Revolution. ‘ 

Let us consider the situation in the city of Jacksonville. 
In this city there are seven Episcopal churches, including one 
for Negroes, and there are 3,022 communicants or 43% of 
the total communicants in the diocese. Yet Jacksonville has 
a population of 145,000 people, so that in our Church we 
have only 2.1% of the population of the city. There are Zhe 
churches in Jacksonville, only 7 of which are Episcopal, or 
3% of the total number. 

Jesus Christ instructed his disciples to carry his teachings 
to “every creature.” Our Church claims to be “Catholic.” We 
admit by our prayers our responsibility for “all sorts and 
conditions of men,” and yet when we are able to number in 
our membership after 150 years only 1% of the people in the 
United States and after 100 years only 1.5% of the people in 
this diocese we must admit that we have fallen far short of 
our responsibility. 

_ Why does this condition exist? It is certainly not because 
the people generally do not care for the Gospel of Christ, 
because they do go to other churches and they seem to find 
in other churches a Christian communion and fellowship that 
satisfies them. ; ; 
Let us consider this problem fairly and dispassionately, 
and see if we can discover what it is that impels these thousands 
of earnest Christians to affiliate with Churches other than ours. 
Consider first the people who do belong to our Church. 
t is our proud boast that we number among our membership 
ne “very best people” of the community. As a class they 
epresent the highly educated, the socially prominent, the 
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THIS forthright analysis of the Episcopal Church's 
relation to the community is a report of the com- 
mittee on survey and evaluation, submitted at the 
convention of the diocese of Florida, January, 1938. 
It was signed by J. P. Ingle, chairman; Chester 
Herbert Lamson, N. A. Brown, E: J. 
Terkeurst, Fred G. Yerkes, F. B. Wakefield. Its 


importance is indicated in an editorial in this issue. 


exclusive, the well to do, the 
heads of large industries, in fact 
the leaders intellectually, socially, 
and industrially. But this class is 
only a small percentage of the 
total—what of the poor, the hun- 
gry, the unfortunate, the unem- 
ployed, the prisoners, the igno- 
rant; in other words, the greater 
mass that is known as the common 
people? Do these people come to our Church for comfort, for 
help, for inspiration, for religious instruction and guidance? 
‘They most certainly do not! 

We say they are invited, we say we want them, we say 
they are made welcome, but are they? You know and your 
committee knows that the very fact that these people go to 
other Churches for those things so necessary to the soul and 
the body and that they find those things they crave and need 
in other Churches and not in ours is proof conclusive that 
these other Churches have something of Christian fellowship 
to give that we either do not have or do not give. 

Every thinking and informed Episcopalian has known for 
years that these conditions existed. The clergy especially knew 
it. But in this diocese for 100 years we have been content, 
both clergy and laity, to sit back supremely satisfied and smugly 
content with our membership of the “‘best people” while other 
Churches not so exclusive, but with a recognition of our Lord’s 
commands, have gone forth to minister to and to help those 
most in need and as a result these other Churches have added 
to their membership and usefulness while we have been sat- 
isfied with our respectability, our. social standing, and our 
stagnation. 


N LINE with the practice of the Episcopal Church to appeal 
to “the best people” only, your committee finds that there 
are churches that when built were in what was at the time 
known as a fashionable neighborhood. In time the town grew 
and these socially prominent communicants moved to other sec- 
tions and their houses were taken by those possessing less of this 
world’s goods. These churches with this wonderful opportunity 
at their very threshold and with buildings and equipment for 
caring for these newcomers and their children continued to 
serve the remaining members of the approved set but failed 
to bring into their folds the strangers coming into their neigh- 
borhood. The newcomers went to churches of other denomina- 
tions in the same neighborhood while our churches continue 
to lose in membership and are slowly dying. 

We have 59 parishes and missions in the diocese of Florida 
but only ten of these are entirely self-supporting and are 
paying their full diocesan assessment. The other 49 are being 
supported in whole or in part by these ten. 

We have churches in our diocese that were organized 
from 50 to 100 years ago when Florida was little better than 
a wilderness. In spite of the growth of these communities our 
churches are still pitifully small in membership and in many 
cases after a half century, or more, are still not self-supporting, 
while other denominations, which at later dates established 
churches, have grown with the community and are flourishing 
and self-supporting, and ministering to the spiritual needs of 
the community. 

Our membership in rural sections also is woefully small 
and we hear that the Episcopal Church cannot prosper in 
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rural communities, that farmers and those living in the country 
will not join our Church as they prefer other Churches. There 
seems to be a good deal of truth in this statement. But why? 
Country people are among the most religious of our nation. 
Church membership means much to them and if our Church 
and our ministry do not appeal to the inhabitants of rural 
sections it is more likely to be the fault of our Church than of 
the people. 

We also hear that the ceremony and ritual of our Church 
is misunderstood and keeps many people away. If it is true that 
the ceremony, clerical robes, and ritual prevent our Church 
from performing its duty of ministering to the people then in 
heaven’s name let us do away with so much ceremony and 
ritual especially in trying to appeal to those who are not yet 
accustomed to it. But it’s hard to believe that this objection is 
valid, for the Roman Church has more ritual, more robes, 
and even more ceremony than we have and even the larger 
part of its service is in a tongue not understood by the people, 
and yet the Roman Church has ten times the membership of 
our Church and is adding to its membership at a greater rate 
than ours. 


T MAY be suggested that our clergy are given too many 
members to minister to and do not have time to seek for 
Christ’s other sheep and minister to them also. 

Let us consider this argument. Taking the membership 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States as a whole and 
dividing this membership by the whole number of the clergy 
we find that there are an average of 331 baptized persons to 
every clergyman. In our diocese we have 9,554 baptized per- 
sons and 29 clergymen, which gives an average of one 
clergyman for every 308 church members, no more than the 
average for the entire country. But if the three largest churches 
are left out of these figures there is one clergyman for every 
211 baptized persons; and allowing 3.5 people to the family 
it means that 28 of our clergy have an average of only 60 
families in their charge. 

It appears perfectly plain to your committee that the reason 
the Episcopal Church in the diocese of Florida as well as the 
Episcopal Church generally throughout the country has not 
grown is that it has not carried out the instructions of the 
Master. Jesus said, ““They that are whole need not a physician; 
but they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” He instructed his disciples to carry his 
teachings to all men. He told them to heal the sick, feed the 
hungry, visit the prisoner, lift up the fallen, and comfort the 
homeless. 

In our beloved Southland where our responsibility re 
conditions is greatest, our people as a whole receive the lowest 
wages in the country, have the poorest health, the highest per- 
ie a disease growing out of subnormal living conditions, 

malnutrition pellagra, hook worm, and malaria. 
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membership, especially the clergy, who should be our inspirer} 
and leaders, awake to the fact that they are not carrying oul 
the commandments of our Lord to help the unfortunate} 
until we laymen are made to realize that attending services or 
Sunday in magnificent cathedrals with inspiring rituals, and 
listening to pleasing and restful addresses by cultured and 
highly educated priests do not fulfill the requirements of ou! 
Christian duty, nor relieve us of our responsibility to carry 
out our Lord’s commands to serve all the people. 

Your committee also feels that one of our greatest fault 
is our apathy and our satisfaction with conditions as they are 
Too many of our clergy and laity feel that our Church is 
performing its full duty in ministering to its present member 
ship and that people who do not like us and our methods are 
much better off in some other Church. If we feel this way 
we should stop claiming to be Catholic and admit that our duty 
is only to our people. Let the other Churches look after th 
rest of the people, they are no concern of ours. 

Unless we do awake to a realization of our condition, throw 
off our apathy, and bestir ourselves, we will, without a doubt. 
find ourselves on our 200th anniversary still with a member 
ship of 114% of the people in our Church and the othe 
98'4% of the people not going to any Church or going to other 
Churches for the things we should give them; or we might 
not be in existence as a Church at all. 

We would not, however, completely and accurately por 
tray the situation as we find it, if we failed to mention the 
work in one of our mission fields which stands out as a bright 
light against the dark background that has been dealt with 
above; here the Church through the sacrificial service of the 
priest in charge is truly ministering to “all sorts and conditions 
of men” in an area which was without the ministrations 
the Church before he. went there. And this work is bringit 
results. 

Also while it is not working in our own diocese, we ha: 
learned of the success of the efforts of the Church Army i 
rural areas. This army of lay missionaries is dedicated 
serving the isolated and neglected and especially those in rur: 
fields. These instances lead us to believe that our Church 
be made to appeal to people of all walks and stations in | 

Let us then in planning our program to ‘Extend 
Church” in this next century recognize that our members 
is lopsided and that we need to broaden our appeal; and the 
let us with humility pray God to give us grace to so prese 


Christ's Church to those “other sheep” that they may 
brought into His fold. ie, 
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By the Rivers of Babylon 
By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


HE SONG ot the Jewish exiles in Babylon (Psalm 137) _ it may leave in thousands of human souls a permanent and 
4 a classic of sorrow and nostalgia. No matter if the poisonous deposit of hate and resentment. 

. salm was composed long after the exile. It required the We whose lives have run a normal human course, whe 
imaginatiy e insight of a true poet to express the bitterness of have endured nothing more than the natural pains, disap- 
heart experienced by a people torn from their homeland and pointments, and sorrows of the human lot, cannot readily 
compelled to sojourn amidst conquering strangers: measure the damage that may be done to the soul of a man by 


“ : § + ¢ ehitrar PRE wer ine 1 
By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, they cruel and arbitrary exercise of power against him 2s 
swhen we remembered Zion. against those he loves. We say that the lovely song of the 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereo exiles is disfigured by the passage at the close—a passage about 
SE h . i _ i ~ 5S I 
or they that carried us away captive required of us a song; which we feel acute discomfort when we are expected to sing 


vand they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one 


Mee it in church: 
nof the songs of Zion. 


“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? “O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed; happy shall 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. 
“cunning. “Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 


“If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof against the stones.” 
‘of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
pases we fail to perceive that the worst thing that 

Babylon had done to the Jews was to awaken in them the 
cruel thirst for vengeance. That was the spiritual depth of 
their tragedy. [ remember how, years ago, I was drinking 
coffee in a restaurant in a Northern English town, and fell 
into conversation with a man at the next table. He was obvi- 
ously a foreigner. Somehow we found ourselves talking about 
racial antipathies, and I remember saying that I was uncon- 
scious of any great instinctive repugnance to any race. At that 
point, rather to my alarm, his eyes blazed upon me and he 
picked up a knife. “With me,” he said, “it is different; I could 
kill any Turk, and rejoice.” He then told me that he was an 
Armenian, and that as a boy he had seen his father, his 


These haunting words return to us with new poignancy 
‘today. Were there ever more exiles in the world than at this 
moment? There is the great community of Russians in Paris; 
but there are Russians everywhere. There are scores upon 
sscores of Germans and Italians who dare not return to the 
llands which they love as well as, and perhaps far more intel- 
Jligently than, those who are at present in power in Germany 
sand Italy. There are great numbers of Austrians seeking 
:asylum, beyond the borders of the lovable land which was 
ttheir home. Some of them have exiled themselves from all 
‘earthly countries—for within 10 days of the Nazi coup, a 
|! hundred Austrians committed suicide. And there are the Jews, 


fleeing from this country or that, their homes broken, their mother, a brother, and a sister butchered by Turkish soldiers. 
families scattered. I know of one Jewish family which, a few his horror had taken place before his eyes, as he lay concealed 
. short oer. Was happy and united in the Scuaeey WHETC “Gear trom the house, a me, this demonic hatred of Turks 
their ancestors had lived for centuries. The father is now dead gee pitiable disheurement of his manhood: but what viehe 
—he was simply worried into his grave. The son is in Amaster= joer ce in judgment upon him? Nor do ! feelithet lean 
dam. One daughter is in Palestine. One is in England. The indulge in pious commonplaces when I find an exile today 
mother, after many months of hardship and anxiety, has now | hose eyes express not only pain, but hatred. The man’s spir- 
reached England to end her days. itual nature has suffered defilement. What he needs is not 
The most pointed and emphatic illustration of contem- pious remonstrances, but wholesome human contact and Chris- 
porary cruelty is to be found in the Nazi persecution of the ji, sympathy, to reassure him that God is in heaven. 
Jews in Germany, following the murder in Paris, of a German , : 
diplomat by a young Polish Jew. It may be that this persecu- ETWEEN the Jewish exiles in Babylon and the modern 
tion will serve to recall the Western world to some sense of exiles scattered about the world, there is one difference 
the dangers of its path. It is at least cheering to know that which is of considerable significance. The Babylonians took 
there is still in men some capacity for horror at sheer cruelty. the Jews from Palestine to Babylon, forcing them to stay in 
The people of the United States are at all events to be con- Babylonian territory. The modern dictators expel their own 
gratulated upon the fact that, although they may be cautious — fellow-countrymen in thousands, or create for them such terror 
of embroiling themselves in the quarrels of European states- that they are compelled to flee. The Babylonians had more 
men, they have said in no uncertain fashion what they think sense than Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini. There is evidence 
of a government which can deliberately decree the final ruin that the Jews in Babylon were not very harshly treated. They 
of half a million of its people. had suffered the appalling injustice of the destruction of their 
The human suffering involved in this vast commotion and nation, a wrong they never forgot. But it seems that the 
exodus from so many lands is well nigh inconceivable. Try to Babylonians wanted them in Babylon, regarding their num- 
think of it: In addition to sheer physical torture, there is the bers, their industry, and their ability as a source of strength to 
breaking of promising careers, the financial anxiety, the final the country. The modern dictators have deprived their own 
goodbye to friends and relatives, the fears of parents for their countries of the service of untold genius and skill. If you go 
children, the loss of goods and chattels, the exchange of conr to Paris and spend a week with the Russian exiles, you will 
fort for something near to beggary, the severance of people be almost overwhelmed as you perceive the brilliance, the 
from the social and psychological embodiment of their tradi- scholarship, the intellectual and artistic power of that com- 
tions—and, all the time, a burning consciousness of injustice munity. So much dead loss to Russia! Our British government, 
triumphant and cruelty laughing in the seats of power. It is faced with new developments in the Third Reich, stated that 
this spiritual wound which is perhaps the most dangerous, for it was willing to open the door to a number of those who 
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are in flight, giving preference to those who are educated, who 
possess special knowledge, and can contribute to the cultural 
life of Britain. There is a measure of common sense in this; 
but we are still in the toils of an imbecile economic system which 
compels us to say that for those who can merely work there 
is a less assured welcome. We already have too many workers! 

In the shameful and painful phenomenon of the modern 
apostasy, in this feature of our modern world which is a 
disgrace to our humanity, we observe two ominous effects of 
the contemporary defection from Christian doctrine and ethics. 
We see the rise of a nationalism no longer interpretative of 
something universal in man, but of something sub-human. This 
“nationalism,” whether it be the obvious idolatry of the power- 
state as in Italy or Germany, or the idolatry of the economic- 
collective as in Russia, glorifies an impersonal thing at the 
expense of persons who belong to that community. The result 
is the persecution of political or racial minorities—a sure sign 
of the abrogation of the national principle, and of disrespect 
for human personality. 

‘The second effect is to be seen in the appearance of sadistic 
cruelty in this persecution: the emergence of a loutish pleasure 
in the infliction of suffering: the permitted release of filthy 
impulses in the minds of the coarse and stupid morons who do 
the work of those who now direct the affairs of certain nations 
—of which Germany is at present the most startling example. 


T IS, however, the ground and nature of this persecution 

that calls for special study; and it need not be said that 
the incident in Paris, which nobody defends, could be offered 
as the explanation of the vast and horrible revenge taking 
place in Germany only by criminal lunatics. The real cause 
is, of course, something very different—something belonging 
to the Nazi interpretation of Germany. 

Persecution, alas, has been a frequent blot upon the whole 
human record, and it has arisen from various sources which 
must be distinguished. It may arise from unreflective antipathy 
between people of different stocks. Or it may spring from 
theoretical dispute—as from the conviction that certain opin- 
ions are false and dangerous to man, and ought to be suppressed. 
And it must be remembered that minorities, even persecuted 
minorities, are not always right. There have been minorities 
whose opinions were inhuman. I am not suggesting that perse- 
cution is the right way of dealing with such minorities. I am 
merely stating what such persecutions meant. Many religious 
persecutions have been of this nature. 

Again, some outbursts of cruelty have been nothing more 
than explosions of the demand for justice long suppressed. 
Even the Russian pogroms of Czarist days are said to have 
been often of this character, and due to the tyrannous hold 
exercised by Jewish money-lenders upon the peasants. ; 

Any of the above sources of persecutions may be regarded 
as comprehensible. We may regret the enslavement of man by 
a blind herd-instinct which drives him to torture a member 
of another herd. We may regret the violent methods of Oppos- 
ing false doctrines; or the cruel fury of those who have 
suffered injustice. But we can see that these are all sins of 
the natural man. They may even be called human. But the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews does not fall within any of these * 
categories. It has a character of its own, profoundly disturbing 
to those who care for the integrity of the human soul. 

We have made a distinction between unreflective antipathy 
and intellectual conflict as sources of persecution. But the 
unique feature of the Nazi action against the Jews is that it 
accepts an unreflective antipathy and deliberately clothes it 
with a so-called metaphysic. The Nazis do not merely hate 
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the Jews. They expound their hatred as the necessary effect; 
of the absolute reality of German blood. Nothing can mollify) 
such a conflict, because it arises from the roots of the Nazij 
universe. 

Those who imagine that there is no real Jewish problem) 
anywhere are, of course, mistaken. Where a foreign element} 
exists within an organism, it must be either ejected, or somehow) 
absorbed; and the problem is, either to create somewhere a! 
Jewish state where Jews shall normally reside—an undertaking} 
of appalling magnitude; or to effect the absorption of the Jews) 
as citizens in various states, granting them cultural freedom,} 
while protecting the indigenous culture of the country from § 
distorting influences—another extremely difficult task. 

But the Nazis seek neither solution. They are not concerned | 
to seek any solution. All they are bound to attempt is the 
oppression and humiliation of the Jew. The Jew is a human} 
problem only when he is regarded as a man. When his man- 
hood is denied, he can be treated, not as a human problem, but i 
as a natural pestilence. Since the Nazis inform the German 3 
people that their fundamental human value and significance if 
are constituted by the racial blood-stream, it follows that the } 
Jew is not human. It is boldly stated that he is a “sub-man.” § 

Any savage may be cruel; but the savage in his simplicity fi 
is too respectable to have a philosophy of cruelty. The German = 
theory, however, offered as a philosophy, is only a sign that 
among the Nazis the Western intellectual tradition has broken 
down. These men are apparently incapable of forming universal § 
concepts. They clothe a very questionable biological entity, | 
which they call the German Blood, with the absolute and 
comprehensive character of a metaphysical principle. They } 
use the intellect to justify their most indecent reactions; 4 
and that is the collapse of intellectual integrity. It is also @ 
the enthronement of Satan. 

What is going on in Germany—and proceeding at less § 
intense tempo in other lands as well—should be a shocking 
warning. A world. without Christ will not be merely un- 
Christian: it will be, in the real sense, uncivilized. For the { 
crisis of human history is here, and if the kingdoms of this 
world do not become the kingdom of our God and His Christ, 
they will become the abodes of creatures who once were men. 


—_@——___ 


A Prayer for the Oppressed 


fl Bete FOLLOWING prayer was recently issued and author- 
ized by Bishop Ingley of Colorado for use throughout the 
diocese: 

“O God, the Creator of men and of nations: we implore Thy 
fatherly care and protection in behalf of all Thy children every- 
where who suffer persecution. In all their trials and tribulations 
be Thou their refuge and strength. Impart to them Thine own 
comfort and courage. Turn the hearts of the oppressors from~ 
evil to good. Stop the hands and convert the wills of those who 
would array brother against brother in racial strife. Restore to _ 
all men everywhere the blessing of religious freedom. Fill our> 
hearts and inspire our minds with a desire firmly to establish — 
peace and justice, liberty and fraternity, throughout the world 7 
for His sake who suffered for all mankind, Thy Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen.” f 


PE Lee 
Tight Places 


THINK I was born a gambler because I fancy it is the gam- 
bler’s instinct in me that has made me have so much fun. 
Many a time I have been in a place where it looked as if I were 
going into a pit, and I believe the best thing in my life is that I 
can recall such occasions with keenest satisfaction, just because 
I did not get panic stricken. —Bishop Lloyd. 


CUMENISM is the talk of the hour—in the Episcopal 
Church perhaps as much as in any communion in 
| America. Yet movements toward union look rosier at 
1a distance than when they make demands upon us close at 
inome. It is easy to whip up enthusiasm for Oxford or Edin- 
ourgh: conferences—or for Amsterdam in 1939. It isn’t so easy 
«co arouse interest in the fumbling, but nevertheless important, 
f2ropings toward real interchurch sharing at home. The “next 
step” is always harder than sentimental enthusiasm for a distant 
ideal. 

| An instance of our neglect in taking a definite step for- 
yward is the fact that our Church students have practically no 
contact with the one ecumenical movement which ought to be 
one of our first concerns—the World Student Christian 
federation. We have heard about it, of course, but merely 
as a name. In England, in continental Europe, in Asia, in 
India it is a great force. In America it has hitherto had its 
vsole link with the student world through the “associations” — 
the YMCA and the YWCA. And even their interest in the 
federation itself has not been very active, partly because its 
‘European leadership moves in an atmosphere of mature and 
orthodox theological thought which is in advance of the 
American scene. It includes both Catholics and Protestants. 
!A recent survey shows that only about 50 subscriptions to 
‘The Student World, the official publication of the WSCF, 
come from America. Yet it is one of the most stimulating 
¢quarterlies published in our time and is worthy of the atten- 
‘tion of theologians. Testimony is abundant that Oxford and 
| Edinburgh owe a great deal of their inspiration to the 
'WSCF. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, for years general secretary of 
‘the federation, has recently become executive secretary for 
ithe World Council of Churches. 

A glimpse at the mature thinking on the problems of the 
' Church in the modern world being done today by Christian 
students abroad can put us in America to utter shame: I have 
before me, for example, the latest number of The Student 
W orld, a number devoted to essays by students from all over 
the world on the general topic of Christian Students and the 
Younger Churches. The articles are of uneven value, of 
course. But every one exhibits an understanding of the deeper 
theological issues underlying the tensions of our time which 
American students could envy. A few sentences cited from 
an article by a Japanese, Tsunegoro Nara, may serve as a 
sample of the mature tone running through most of the ar- 

ticles: 

“Since our country [Japan] felt compelled to take the 
step that has brought on so much public criticism and agitation, 
spiritual agony has been our lot. We have been distressed by 
merciless criticism, and worried by sympathetic advice as 
Christians. Still more we have been in torture before God 
who admits of no deception, and ever demands of us a decisive 

choice as we confront life’s questions.” 


The WSCF is some 43 years old. It has had many vicissi- 
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Student Ecumenical Movements 
By the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, D.D. 


College Work Secretary of the National Council 


of this rediscovery of the Church was the increased participa- 
tion in the movement of student groups of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches. At any rate, from about 1930 the movement 
has been increasingly an ecumenical movement. It defines its 
aim as that of “maximum ecumenism’’—namely, the building 
up of ‘“‘a real fellowship, not on a minimum basis of common 
belief, but on a maximum basis, accepting the tension of our 
differences and each individual or group making his full con- 
tribution.” 

The ecumenical movement is enjoying a momentary pop- 
ularity. If this enthusiasm is not to evaporate or turn into in- 
difference, it must be founded upon an utterly realistic program, 
one, too, which will have qualities of long endurance. There 
are not going to be many short-cuts. Now it seems to me that 
no type of ecumenical sharing has more promise of long life 
in it than precisely that which the World Student Christian 
federation is learning to practise. Its distinctive mark is the 
fact that it is absolutely nonpolitical. It can be called simply 
educational ecumenism. It does not dream of concordats or of 
ecumenical legislation of any kind. Most other ecumenical 
sharing is being done by representatives of the official hier- 
archies of the various communions. Deliberations have to be 
guarded (quite legitimately, of course) because they bear 
political weight. The student world is not yet much involved 
in official Church responsibility. Hence its ecumenical sharing 
can be bold and frank. Such is the sharing of the WSCF, which 
however combines mature discretion with youthful courage. 
It does not rush in where angels fear to tread. 


BRIEF sample of what wise educational ecumenism 

implies may be worth citing. It consists of two para- 
graphs on the problem of intercommunion taken from Venite 
Adoremus, the WSCF prayer book (I italicize a significant 
sentence) : 


“One striking omission calls for comment: there is no 
order for the Sacrament of the Holy Communion included. 
This is deliberate. The Sacrament of Holy Communion is in 
a special sense the province of the Churches as such, and its 
various forms are integral to the confessions in which they are 
found. Matters of Communion and intercommunion are ques- 
tions of Church discipline outside the province of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. We recognize that the liturgical 
services included in this Book express only part of the worship 
of the Churches represented and that the crown of such worship 
is the Sacrament of Holy Communion. The omission does not 
imply any lack of realization of the crucial importance of this 
Sacrament as the central act of Christian worship, but rather 
implies the recognition that this very centrality precludes ex- 
perimentation. It is hoped that members of the Federation will 
enter deeply into the life of their own confession and so find 
their sacramental life nourished in their own Churches. _ 

“The Committee would suggest, in this regard, that the 
most practicable step at this moment is that members of dif- 
ferent traditions should take opportunity of attending each 
other’s services of Holy Communion, seeking to enter as far 


as possible into the worship of their fellow Christians, without 


communicating when doing so is against the discipline of their 
Church. Such action has been tried in specific instances and has 


led to a deeper appreciation of each other when it has been taken | 


sincerely in an honest effort to understand the other tradition. 
It may seem strange to some to suggest attendance at a service 
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without partaking of the elements: it would seem however 
to Be the only way both of recognizing realistically the fact of 

- divisions and of expressing a positive desire for under- 
acing and fellowship.” 


] AM convinced that some vital contact with the WSCF 
is very much needed in this country—for our own sakes as 
well as for the sake of fellowship with our Christian brethren 
in other lands. The Rev. Luther Tucker, of our own Episcopal 
Church, has been for a year and more one of the travelling 
secretaries of the WSCF. He has had, | fear, few opportunities 
to present the cause of the federation before our own Church 
student groups. He was in Japan and China last winter and 
can tell a thrilling story of the way in which the Christian 
‘student movements of two countries at war with each other 
can bridge the gulf of national hatred through penitence and 
prayer. Aloofness from such manifest tokens of the working 

of the Holy Spirit in the modern world is not defensible. 
Yet obviously the establishment of a real contact on the 
part of our Church student groups with the WSCF presents 
a host of difficulties. The WSCF is bound by its constitution 
to deal with national “student” movements, not with Church 
secretaries or with college pastors. Again, the Church student 
groups of America (our own included) have increasingly 
developed their own life quite apart from the YMCA or other 
traditional uniting agencies. In most countries other than the 
United States, these ‘confessional groups” as they are called 
do have a vital contact with the federation. In other words the 
Church, and loyalty to the Church, is at the center of the 
picture. This explains the fact that the various churches, such 
as the Anglican, the Reformed, and the Eastern Orthodox, 
trust the federation and encourage students to share in its life. 
Much water will flow under bridges before we have any- 
thing like this in America. Yet water can flow fast at times. 
All sorts of developments are under way which point toward 
a new day. The “associations” are awaking to a quite sin- 
cere desire to forge new links between themselves and Church 
life. They have recently made a generous gesture of friendship 
in relinquishing formally their monopolistic rights of sponsor- 
ing membership in the WSCF. Church groups now have a way 
of entrance through the university commission of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education, of which we are a member. 
This constitutional change may for the present not mean 
much. It does, however, open ways for experimental changes 
in the whole organizational future of student movements in 
this country. It would take pages to describe what revolu- 
tionary changes have already occurred under the surface within 
the past few years. But I might cite one example—the Chris- 
tian Student movement of New York state. (A similar move- 
ment is under way in New England, only slightly less 
successful.) The “associations” have relinquished official 
control over the New York SCM. It has its own secretariat. 
Eine Duffield, a member of the Episcopal Church, 
spirit. ‘The Church, basic Christian doctrine, 
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SINCERE desire for vital contact with the Worl 

Student Christian federation is beginning to manifes| 
itself all over the American student world. The problem witl 
us is, however, peculiarly complicated. Christian work amon 
students in this country began with the YMCA and its siste} 
organization. Ihe Churches owe these associations a deep deb} 
of gratitude. Most of the older Church workers with student: 
had their first contact with such work through activity in the 
YMCA or the YWCA. I did myself. A generation or twe 
ago, the YMCA was the symbol of ecumenism on our college 
campuses. It could draw upon a rich store of evangelical 
Christianity. The Student Volunteer movement symbolized a 
similar evangelical, still richly Christian, urge toward mis- 
sionary activity. 

In the past generation, however, the scene has greatly 
changed. The Church itself has entered the picture. All the 
larger Christian communions in America have developed 
student work under their own auspices. Some of them have 
built Church student centers rivalling in size the traditiona 
YMCA or YWCA. The Episcopal Church can boast a number 
of these; and when it has not indulged in a building program, 
it has encouraged work with students through parish church 
or rectory. In other words the so-called “Church student 
groups” (Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopal) are 
today the normal expression of Christian fellowship on the 
American campus. Yet the “associations” still exist. They have 
been in danger, to put it bluntly, of developing separate sects 
of their own—sects of the little churched, or the unchurched, 
or even, in extreme instances, of the antichurch. Fortunately 
they are rapidly awaking to this danger and are undergoing, 
at the present time, great searchings of heart. They are, as 
already indicated above, desirous of new contact with Churell 
life. \ 

The Church student groups of the various communions | 
have hitherto enjoyed very little fellowship with each othe 
Their only avenue of contact (except locally, when circum-| 
stances were favorable) has been through the university com- 
mission of the Council of Church Boards of Education, consist- 
ing of the student secretaries of some dozen communions. This 
university commission this year thought that the time was rip 
for a first attempt at a small conference of the distinctl 
“Church” student groups in America. Accordingly an “Inter 
church Student Conference” is being held between Christm: 
and New Year’s at North Central college, Naperville, Ill. Te 
students are invited from each communion ean es alor 
with three adult representatives. The university - 
has considered it unwise to give the Christmas — 
much publicity. Each group represented has c 
tion quietly. The three adult representatives for 
Shure will be se Bcc esa Poul >! 


ERGAMUMI, site of the Church of which the author of 
the Apocalypse declared, “I know thy works, and where 
thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is,” was no ancient 
city or shrine. Splendid though its position is (“It is a site 
lintended by nature for a great capital,” is the verdict of such 
ja judge as Sir William Ramsay), it was hardly a city, and 
never of the least importance, till after the days of Alexander. 
Of course, 300 B.c. is merely yesterday in such a land as 
) Asia Minor. 

Then, however, in the confusion that followed the death 
of the great Macedonian, when every one of his generals—not 
!to mention every other man who could get a following—was 
carving out a principality for himself in the ruins of the empire 
of Persia, the adventurer house of Attalus was able to make 
;a home there. Lysimachus, then ruler of Thrace, had stored 
| his treasure in what was counted an almost impregnable fort, 
;and when Lysimachus died the local ruler, Philetzrus, sent 
off 800 talents to Seleucus, biggest ruler on that side of the 
sea, as bribe to let him alone, and yet had enough left to start 

a decent kingdom, which was to be the focus of real Hellenic 
culture in Asia Minor. 

It must be owned, however, that the adventurer “‘made 
good.” Attalus, the successor of Philetzrus, did good service 
to civilization by checking a great Gaulish invasion, and then 
settled those invading Celts on his own border, to be the 
“Galatians” of a later day. As champion of culture, Attalus 
made splendid gifts to Athens—some of the finest monuments 

in the city there bear his name today—and adorned his own 
acropolis with a series of splendid buildings and great statuary. 
Of course these were built by slave labor and paid for by 
severe taxation, a fact which roused the anger of a philosopher 
of the day. “Are not my buildings splendid?” said the king to 
him. “They do indeed make a fine show,” said the philosopher. 
“They are like the beautiful color which you get in purple 
and crimson stripes on the back of a whipped slave!” The king, 
in wrath, reproduced the phenomenon on the person of the 
philosopher—and perhaps he was lucky to get off as cheaply as 
that! 

The great feature of the acropolis—it is what an adven- 


: CHURCH OF ST. ANTIPAS 
These ruins are what time has left of the ancient church at Pergamum, 
Ten t ens. was martyred. 
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Among the Seven Churches 


Pergamum 


By the Rev. Canon William A. Wigram 


GREAT THEATER 


At Pergamum these crumbling stones are all that remain of the gymnasium, 
one of the largest theaters in the ancient world. 


turer who has made his own fortune is often apt to think the 
finest gift he can give—was the great library. It was not quite 
an original idea. Ptolemy, another of the men who had divided 
up Alexander’s domain—and one who had been wise enough 
to see what he could hold and hand on to his sons—had ordered 
the collection of a library that was to be the finest in all the 
world in his new capital of Alexandria, and Attalus had to 
beat Ptolemy. Ptolemy, however, had no intention of being 
beaten, and he forbade the export of papyrus from his land. 
Up to then Egypt had had the monopoly of the only material 
of which men could make books—paper. But neither was 
Attalus to be beaten easily. He set his men to find a substitute, 
and they presently reported that the skins of kids, properly 
prepared, were a really good and durable writing material— 
and thus they gave the world pergamenum, “Pergamum 
stuff,” which we call parchment, Orders were given to collect 
copies of all the works of all great writers for the collection, 
and Attalus’ agents were not more scrupulous in their methods 
than other collectors in later ages have been! “Lock up that 
autographed copy of Aristotle” was the order given by the 
head librarian in Alexandria, “Attalus’ book-buyers are 
about!” 

Much of the statuary in the new citadel was a good copy 
of the famous stuff in Athens, but a stimulus was given to 
local artists by the victory over the barbarian Gaul, and they 
soon developed a school of their own, with sculptors who spe- 
cialized in what the severer taste of Athens had always de- 
spised—the expression of emotion. One of the figures they 
produced—only part of a great and elaborate group in actual 
fact, but capable of standing as an independent composition— 
is well known to every student, for it is what our fathers called 
the Dying Gladiator, but which men recognize now as the 
Dying Gaul. 

Far the finest of all the Saya however, was the great altar 
of Zeus the Deliverer, a giant platform about 100 feet square 
by 20 feet high, clad with a marble frieze representing. the 
battle of the gods and giants, and bearing on its summit the 
altar proper, that smoked with the perpetual sacrifice. This 


altar, which was surrounded with a marble colonnade, 1 ose 


A 
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“SATAN’S SEAT” 
The great altar of Zeus at Pergamum. 


sented itself the story of Telephus, the legendary hero of 
Arcadia and of Pergamum. Men said that the design of the 
statuary was grandiose and decadent, but for all that it is 
amazingly fine, as may be seen this day in Berlin, where it 
stands in the Pergameion of that city. 


N LATER days, the house of Attalus had the wisdom to 

see what power in the Western world was the strongest, 
and they accordingly became faithful allies of Rome, to which 
city the last of the house bequeathed his kingdom by will. His- 
toric critics in the 19th century had no doubt whatever that this 
will was false, a forgery of the Roman party in the city; but 
the discovery of the original, carved on marble tablets in 
Pergamum for all the world to see, has provided yet another 
proof of the fact that the confident critic is not as infallible 
as he thinks. 

Pergamum thus became the seat of Roman power in the 
province of Asia, and the site of the first temple to Augustus, 
though it was far from being the largest city in the district. 
Ephesus surpassed it easily. 

Hence it was that, in the days of St. John the Divine, 
when the power of Rome had become hostile and persecuting 
in a way that it had not been at the time the Book of Acts 
was written, and when the Apostle could see her as ‘“‘Babylon, 
drunk with the blood of the saints,” he also saw Pergamum, 
seat of the power of Rome, as the “Seat of the Adversary.” 
This anti-Christian power was embodied in the great altar 
which every Pergamene must see every day, on which a false 
concept of the divine was worshiped, and which was the very 
seat of the power that claimed to have the “two-edged sword” 
of earthly and spiritual rule, which is really in the hands of 
Christ alone. Thus persecution begins here, and “Antipas my 
faithful martyr” seals his testimony by a death that is some- 
how connected with the great altar. “He was slain among you 
where Satan dwelleth.” 

A tiny church was erected here—as also over the body of 
St. John at Ephesus—over the body of the martyr; and a later 
age, most likely that of Justinian, saw a magnificent basilica 
rise here too, to enclose the original church that was too sacred 
to disturb. The church, however, stood on ground where hot 
springs rise, as they do in many spots in Pergamum. Hence it 
was that when, under Islam’s rule, so splendid a building was 


‘thought much to good for “rayahs” to use, it was used as a 


bath and not as a mosque. Thus it is that it stands to this day, 
being too solid for even the Turk to destroy. 
In all the lands of the Aégean, there is no city that has 


\ 


monuments grander than forgotten Pergamum. We have men- 
tioned but a few of those that are there, and have passed over! 
the five splendid theaters, though we do show a picture of one} 
(the great gymnasium, with a hippodrome as fine as that of! 
the Constantinople itself) ; the telesterion or hall of initiation, | 
where the mysteries of Demeter and of Cybele were performed, | 
or the sanctuary of Asculepius, which was at once a great! 
hydropathic institution, the home of an oracle, and a sanctuary } 
and hospital for invalids. The tumuli that cover the tombs of) 
the kings dot the plain around the city. All these things were | 
forgotten till the German excavators brought them to light} 
in the 19th century, and it may give us some idea of what the | 
average magnificence of an old capital was in the later classic | 
age and the early days of the empire, that all of this splendor } 
is allowed just two passing references in all ancient literature! | 


Eprror’s Note: This is one of a series of articles by Canon Wigram on | 
modern visits to the sites of the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse. | 


ee 


Student Ecumenical Movements 
(Continued from page 638) 


tian way of life. The movements looking toward united effort | 
which already exist are increasingly extending to the Church 
groups an invitation to share in, their counsels. Ways, further- | 
more, are opening up for the Church student groups to become > 
a part of the World’s Student Christian federation, that great 
body of Christian students around the world which has been 
to most of us little more than a name. 

“In view of these developments, and mindful of the call. 
of God in these times for a union of Christian forces to con- 
front a lost world, the university commission of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education is calling a conference of 
delegates of the Church students whom they represent. It is 
the first conference of its kind. Hence its immediate aims must 
be modest, though the conference, itself, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, may lead to far-reaching results. It is in- 
tended to be an exploratory conference, one in which Church 
students share their problems, as well as their courage and 
hopes. Specifically, its purpose can be defined, as in the original 
resolution voted by the university commission, as a conference 
in which we share ecumenically the deepest convictions of our 
respective religious heritages, and also study the place which 
Church students should take in the significant movements 
toward a world Christian community.” 


re 


Christmas Seals 


HIRTY-ONE years ago, a Philadelphia newspaper agreed 

to sponsor the first Christmas seal sale in America. The 
evening paper carried a banner headline in bold-face type: 
“Christmas Seals Fight Tuberculosis.” Just 
after the paper was on the streets, the door of 
the newspaper office was flung open and a little, 
tattered newsboy rushed in. He placed two pen- 
nies on the counter and said: “Gimme two. I 
want to help. My ma’s got it.” 

Those words convinced the editor of the 
Philadelphia paper of the worth and success of : 
the campaign which he had, rather hesitantly, = fr 
backed. And each year since that day has shown how powerful is 
the campaign of education and case-finding made possible by this 
annual penny sale. Great progress has been made, and today there | 
is only about one-third as much tuberculosis as there was in 1907. 
Yet even now, this preventable disease takes 200 lives in the 
United States every day—many of them young lives. 

Christmas seals, at a penny apiece, are the backbone of the 
campaign against tuberculosis. They make possible the support of 
the tuberculosis program by the poorest and the richest in the 
land. Buy them! Use them! 
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Three Authoritative Studies of Cities 


1 SocraL Srupy oF PirrssurcH: Community Problems and 
Social Services of Allegheny County. By Philip Klein and 
collaborators. Columbia university press. $4.75. 


(ue Bic Ciry. A Human Srupy or Lonpon. By Robert Sin- 
clair. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 


} rry Man. By Charles Hatch Sears. Harpers. $1.50. 


URING the past generation’s life an intensive study of 
cities has been carried on which has been of great useful- 
ness. In 1908 the results of the Pittsburgh survey were 
exhibited at the meeting of the National municipal league and 
-hortly after were published in substantial volumes by the Russell 
sage foundation, which had been responsible for the survey. 
his present undertaking represents the type of enterprise that 
aas come to be known as a social survey. 
Although it is not a sequel to the famous Pittsburgh survey, 
t does contain an interpretation of the social and economic life 
bf the community—the background and matrix of social work. 
he social worker in recent years has come in an increasing 
degree to recognize social work as part of the vital forces of 
community life and the layman has begun to consider social work 
as a major instrument of social adjustment and development along 
ith education, civic reform, and evolution of government. 
While the practical and specific findings of this important study 
are primarily intended to apply to Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
county, they will serve as guide posts for any American com- 
unity concerned with social work in the changing world of 
stoday. Two volumes on Middletown, published by Harcourt, 
Brace, the first about 11 years ago, and the second one in 1937, 
have become a checking list for all concerned with local affairs. So 
will this volume, which deals with the ways and means by which 
porganized philanthropy and government try to meet the diverse 
mneeds of the county’s population through social service, medical 
“care, and preventive activities. 
| What are the needs to be met: what produces them; are vol- 
suntary and public argencies organized, staffed, and codrdinated 
sso as really to meet most effectively the needs they were created 
to serve? This volume is an intelligent attempt to answer these 
) questions. 

_ There are two major parts: the first devoted to an attempt at 
-etching in the social and economic background of the community 
‘life in and for which the social services operate; the second is 
given over to the specific problems of the organization of social 
ind health work. The result is the largest social work survey 
hus far made in this country in a large community. Much care- 
ul planning preceded the field study of 18 months under the 
direction of Philip Klein of the New York school of social work. 
5 30 people worked on his staff, in addition to a dozen advisory 
ittee members and consultants of national reputation. 


“THE BIG CITY” 


3ig City, which was published in London under the title, 
politan Man, like the preceding study is a factual under- 
but a pathological one as well. In the words of the pub- 
“Here you will discover how happy the city man really 
2 ‘he enjoys the fruits of modern knowledge, and 
the legend of his prosperity. His frustrations and 
and his problems become vitally real and per- 
which is thrown on them.” But the city man 


he has not enjoyed the fruits 


splendid show which is the London known to tourists, the silent 
revolution in the life of great cities which is affecting the health 
and happiness of millions.” 

Just as a work in pathology may have its place and value, so 
The Big City is of importance to every urban dweller and students 
of cities. The author has made his indictment of the metropolis 
in brilliant, hard-hitting prose which compels the reader to listen. 
But as one commentator has said, “His invective at its best is 
statistical; he hates in figures, and condemns in percentages. Very 
few of us are equipped for statistical reading and the result is 
that we are apt to suspect all statistics, and to repeat to ourselves 
the unfortunate cliché that statistics can prove whatever you 
want them to prove.’ 


“CITY MAN” 


One turns with relief to Dr. Sears’ delightful and inspiring 
book. He believes as an East Indian writer said last spring, ““The 
City Beautiful cannot be built upon the sand. It should become 
the reflex of the lives and aspirations of the people who dwell 
in it. It should never be forgotten that a city, its streets, its high- 
ways, its buildings, its public places, as well as its business and 
life, are an embodiment and an expression of ourselves. Civic 
service is not a matter of rights merely—it is more an affair of 
obligations.” 

Dr. Sears, well known in religious circles as general secretary 
of the Baptist city societies in metropolitan New York, has given 
us a study of man in the urban environment, and of the metro- 
politan community which is shaping his life. What is happening 
to city men? What forces can be marshalled to give him stability 
and happiness? What contribution can the Church make toward 
the solution of this problem? These are some of the questions to 
which he addresses himself with intelligence and knowledge, 
with interest constantly focused on the personality status in the 
issue. His is a substantial contribution toward an understanding 
of the sociological and religious problems which need to be met 
before city man can achieve a satisfactory adjustment. 

CLINTON RocErs WoopruFF. 


== 
Religious Life in the Mediopolis 


City AND CHURCH IN TRANSITION: A Study of the Medium- . 
Cized City and Its Organized Religious Life. By Murray H. 
Leiffer. Willett, Clark. Pp. 301. $2.50. ee 


HIS READABLE volume represents a thorough socio- 
logical analysis of that overlooked stepchild of American _ 
study, the medium-sized city ranging in population from 50,000 
to 150,000. To such communities the author, professor of soci- 
ology at Garrett theological seminary, cleverly assigns the group — 
name of mediopolis. The 140 American cities revealed by the © 
1930 census as in this range, comprising 10% of the population, — 
have a significance relatively greater than a generation 
Although mediopolis; psychologically comparable to the a 
cent, has ceased to be a single-centered community, it ha 
yet grown into complex metropolitan life. a 
The author suggests that five major types of the ir 
between city may be distinguished by the ways : 
citizens earn their livings. These are the standard c 
city, dominating its own hinterland, the industrial 


al d 


them. 
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are gradually set against it. The greater the mobility rate in the 
community the more important is it that the church preserve 
continuity in its own organization through long-term pastorates.” 

The second part of the volume provides an analysis of the 
success or failure of churches in the five major types of cities to 
meet the challenges of their particular problems. At the end are 
specific recommendations for the development of more effective 
local churches, with viewpoints and programs alike geared to 
their own social situations. “For alert religious leaders problems 
are the obverse side of programs.” 

Despite the massing of sociological facts and statistical data 
there is hardly a dull page in the book. This is due to the author’s 
fine objectivity of approach, attractiveness of style and frequent 
lightness of touch. There is a refreshing combination of sociolog- 
ical competence and literary ease. The book is peculiarly timely in 
view of the fact that the Church in the city is the theme for home 
mission study for 1938 to 1939. 

A large number of parishes and missions of the Episcopal 
Church are located in these 140 medium-sized American cities. 
To their leaders, both clerical and lay, the study of this pertinent 
book would be a stimulating experience. Its perusal would lead 
each of these churches the better to find its community. All too 
often in the past we have endeavored to compare parishes of like 
size rather than parishes of like social and economic background. 

The book is amply fortified by four appendices and a thorough 


index. C. RANKIN Barnes. 
zx eee Roa 


Dr. Latourette’s Second Volume 


THE THOUSAND YEARS OF UNceERTAINTY. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Harpers. $3.50. 


HERE IS perhaps a certain lack of proportioning in Dr. 
Latourette’s projected six volumes, dA History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity. The first covered a little more than four 
centuries (to A. D. 500), while a corresponding little more than 
four centuries, from 1500 on, will be treated in volumes 3 to 6. 
So, for the present second volume, ten full centuries (500-1500) 
are left, centuries, moreover, packed full of historical problems. 
To these Dr. Latourette tries to do adequate justice and 
succeeds surprisingly well: whether the theme be the respective 
shares of the Scottish and Roman missions in England, the pre- 
cise significance of St. Boniface, the introduction of diocesan 
episcopacy into Norway, or the struggle between Rome and 
Orthodoxy for the Bulgars the various arguments are stated and 
weighed; while a forest of footnotes direct the reader to the 
proper ancient sources or the most important modern authorities. 
The field, too, is not only that covered by the conventional 
Church histories, but the whole of Christianity, including Russia, 
Ethiopia, India, and China. To treat so portentous a mass of 
material in less than 500 pages was possible only by resolutely 
sacrificing all attempts at literary excellence; a smooth narrative 
into which so many details were assembled would have required 
three times the space. As a consequence the volume will be used 
primarily as a compendium and reference work; but as a com- 
pendium and reference work there is nothing to take its place. 
Burton Scott Easton. 
aon! ES 


Dr. William Adams Brown’s New Book 


THE Case For THEOLOGY IN THE University. By William 
Adams Brown. University of Chicago press. Pp. x-124. $1.50. 


N THIS small book the grand old man of American Prot- 

estantism makes a plea for the restoration of theological 
discipline in American universities, criticizing President Hutchins 
of Chicago for saying that theology is out of the question as the 
integrating center for studies. Dr. Hutchins had suggested meta- 
physics, and Dr. Brown has great fun in showing some miscon- 
ceptions in Hutchins’ view of that subject, as well as in his 
notion of the meaning of theology. While we cannot agree with, 
many of the definitions given by Dr. Brown along the way, 
yet we can agree with him in his conviction that it is only as the 
science of God is once more established as a reputable study and 
even more, as the central subject from which all other subjects 
radiate, can our culture and our academic training have any 
point or purpose. It is interesting to see the former professor 
of theology at Union seminary in agreement with the Roman 
Church on this whole matter; here is ecumenicity with a ven- 
geance! W. Norman Pittencer. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


E 
¥Y Rev. John W. Norris, Editor Y ( 


Playing the Service 


ECENTLY the opportunity was afforded of hearin® 
two highly trained and capable organists preside at th? 
organs of their respective churches on successive eve} 

nings. Each was a master of the.technical difficulties of th? 
instrument, but one made the organ the dominant feature of 
the entire service while the other at all times made the orgaifi 
secondary to the element of worship. One had received hi 
training and tradition from an English school of an earliefj 
period. The other had received his training solely in this counlg 
try but is an enthusiastic student of Church music. | 

The contrast between the service playing of these two musili 
cians was marked. Organist number one played at all times witl® 
a full organ. At no time in the singing of the hymns, for exam§ 
ple, were the voices of either the choir or the congregatior# 
permitted to be heard. i 

After a verse or two of a hymn, the organist, apparentlyp 
acknowledging that the congregation could sing the melody} 
ceased playing the notes of the hymn and, moving an octave 
above the voices on the keyboard, he began a series of trills® 
runs, and other embellishments on the organ. At times he, 
played a distinct counter melody to that of the hymn, assum- 
ing, no doubt, that he was providing a descant to the hymn, 
We have no objection to a descant properly written and sung 
to a hymn, but we do not think that a counter melody on full 
organ is conducive to congregational singing. 

The same criticism might be made of the accompaniment 
of the choir when it was singing alone. The organ was pre- 
dominant throughout. 

A totally different standard was apparent throughout the 
whole performance of organist number two. Every hymn was\ 
played exactly as it was written. There were no embellishments 
from the organ. There were no trills, no counter melodies, nor 
fancy runs. The organ was never predominant. After the 
service the effort was made to reconstruct the organ accompani- 
ment. While there had never been a moment when the congre- 
gation was not adequately supported in every hymn, there was 
never a moment when the organ overshadowed the singing of 
the congregation and choir. 

The same was true of the support given the choir in all of 
its work, The anthem of the evening was Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
my prayer,” with a boy singing the long and taxing treble solo. 
The accompaniment of that solo was done with admirable 
nicety. There was always adequate support in the loud pas- 
sages, yet the boy’s voice was always the dominant feature and 
the words came through with great clearness, 

These two types of service playing, heard as they were on 
successive nights, showed clearly the conception held by each 
organist of his place and the place of the organ in the service. 
Organist number one is a fine musician. His playing, techni- 
cally, was admirable. But he looks upon music as the all 
important feature of a service and the organ as the fundamental 
medium for musical expression. Organist number two recog= | 
nizes that the organ is an accompanying instrument and that 
the music must direct but never take the place of the worship. 

Would that we had more in the Church today who hold 
the latter conception and would play the service in accordance 
with a conviction derived therefrom! 
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INEWS OF THE CHURCH 


@lect Canon Jones 
to Post at Sewanee 


ixpect Him to Take Up Position as | 


Church History Professor 
Dean by February 7th 


and 


EWANEE, TENN.—The Rev. Dr. Bay- 

ard H. Jones, canon of Grace cathe- 

dral, San Francisco, was elected 
professor of Church history and dean of 
the theological seminary at Sewanee at a 
meeting December 2d of the board of 
egents. 

Dr. Jones expects to be at Sewanee in 
itime for the opening of the second semester 
bon February 7, 1939. 

He was born June 23, 1887, in Golden, 
Colo. His mother was a descendant of early 
Dutch and French Huguenot settlers in 
New York, and his father and grandfather 
were Baptist ministers. His father, the 
SRev. Charles McLancthon Jones, was a 
friend of Bayard Taylor and a lifelong 
“contributor to the devotional literature of 
this denomination. 


Dr. Jones was graduated from the Uni- 
iversity of California in 1906, later receiv- 
ing the degrees of Master of Arts and 
‘Master of Letters from that institution. 
'He spent a year of graduate study in Eng- 
lish at Harvard, and then taught English 
in high school for two years in Nevada 
and California. 

A graduate of the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific in 1913, he was or- 
dained deacon in 1913, priest in 1914, and 
made Bachelor of Divinity by General 
theological seminary in 1914. 

After a graduate year at Oxford, under 
Professors William Sanday, Leighton Pul- 
lan, Benjamin Kidd, and Darwell Stone, 
he became rector of all Saints’, Watson- 
ville, Calif.,°from 1918 to 1930; dean of 
Trinity cathedral, Reno, Nev., from 1930 
to 1936; and then rector of St. Mary’s, 
San Francisco, canon of Grace cathedral, 
and professor of liturgics and Church his- 
tory at the Church divinity school. He was 


Seed chaplain for 13 years in Cali- 


ornia and Nevada, and he has been a 
member of the standing liturgical com- 
mission. 

~ He was married in 1917 to Emily Forbes 
stewart of Visalia, Calif., a descendant of 
cotch and English pioneers. 


H WROTE CHURCH CLASSIC 


In 1937 he published some of the results 
f 20 years’ research in the history of 
Yhristian worship, collaborating with 
hop Parsons in The American Prayer 
: Its Origins and Principles. Dr. 
on characterized this book as having 
come a classic within six months after 
lication.” THe Livinc CHuRCH listed 
‘annual Honor Roll of notable 


‘ions: to the Church. 


Delaware’s Bishop-Elect 
Announces His Acceptance 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Rev. Dr. 
Arthur R. McKinstry, rector of Christ 
church here, has announced his accep- 
tance of his election as Bishop of Del- 
aware, subject to the necessary canonical 
consents. : 

Dr. McKinstry had hesitated to ac- 
cept the election, since he had come to 
Christ church only a few months before, 
to fill the place left vacant by the eleva- 
tion of Dr. E. P. Dandridge to the 
episcopate. However, the vestry regret- 
fully accepted his resignation, to take 
effect on a date to be mutually agreed 
upon, declaring: 


“We take pride in the fact that another 
rector of Christ church has been added 
to the Jong list of those called to the 
highest office in the gift of the Church.” 


Council of Churches Sets 
Dates of Week of Prayer 


New York—As a result of many recent 
requests for the observance of a special 
period of prayer at this time of crisis in 
the nation’s life, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has set Jan- 
uary 2 to 8, 1939, as the annual week of 
prayer. A special program has been pre- 
pared by the council’s department of 
evangelism. 

Made up of six orders of service for the 
week January 2d-to 8th (omitting Sunday) 
the program has Reconciliation for its 
theme. Subjects of daily prayer are For the 
Reconciliation of Men With God, For 
the Reconciliation of Our Home Life, 
For the Reconciliation of Our Church Life, 
For the Reconciliation of Our Industrial 
Life, For the Reconciliation of the Nations, 
and for the Reconciliation of Our Thought 
Life. 

Many communities, the council has an- 
nounced, are finding it desirable to plan 
united prayer meetings for the entire week; 
and where union services are not possible 
individual churches will want to observe 


the week. 
——@—— 


Install Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli 
as Dean of Canal Zone Cathedral 


Ancon, C. Z.—The Rev. C. Alfred 
Voegeli was installed as dean of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Luke here on November 20th 
by Bishop Beal of Panama Canal Zone. 
E. Luce, junior warden, presented the key. 
Immediately after the installation, Dean 
Voegeli was celebrant at a service of Holy 
Communion. The Bishop preached. 

November 18th a reception was held for 
the new dean in Bishop Morris hall. It was 


| largely attended by members of the cathe- 


dral congregation and other persons of the 
community: 


‘Opportunities Asked 
by Interracial Group 


Urge That All Church Organizations 
Be Made Available to Negroes and 


Other Minorities 
C the Church should be made available 

to Negroes for full participation, as 
well as to all other groups, was resolved 
at the meeting of the first national inter- 
racial conference, which was held here No- 


HIcAGO— That every organization in 


vember 29th and 30th. A group on 
organizational activities presented the 
resolution. 


More than 300 delegates, registered from 
all parts of the country, attended the con- 
ference, which assembled at International 
house on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. Sponsored by General Conven- 
tion’s Joint Commission on Negro Work, 
the conference adopted other resolutions 
regarding the persecution of minority 
groups, social planning and the economic 
situation, and Christianity as a solution of 
the world’s ills. 


Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati layman, dis- 
cussed racial minorities. He pointed to 
the situation in Germany, in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in Spain, in India, to the minority 
of American citizens in Mexico, as well 
as the Negro minority in the United States, 
and warned against growing racial preju- 
dices against such groups. 


“All of us are horrified by the treatment 
of Jews in Germany and Italy,” said Mr. 
Taft. “That any such group should be de- 
prived of equal opportunity for livelihood is 
unbelievable. 

“So far as the Negro is concerned, the 
important fact which the Church must face 
is that he makes up a proportion of the un- 
employed far beyond his proportion to the 
whole population. In Cincinnati, for example, 
when 10% of the white population was un- 
employed, 55% of the Negroes were unem- 
ployed. 

“This cannot be passed off lightly. Work- 
ing people do not harbor race prejudices 
without some stimulus and that stimulus, 
whatever it may be, can be prevented. The 
Church should appoint local committees to 
study the whole problem and then take steps 
to provide a fair share of vocational op- 
portunity for all.” : 


SOCIAL SITUATION VIEWED 


The economic depression “marked the 
twilight of many new economic theories 
and disclosed the persistence of some of 
our old institutions, such as the family, 
which many thought had been eclipsed,” 
Spencer Miller, Jr., consultant to the Na- 
tional Council on industrial problems, told 
the conference. 


“Men who thought they could bring the 
world under the mastery of man merely by 


~ (Continued on page 646) ie 
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Employes of N. Y. Church 
Arrange for Life Annuity 


New YorkK—Grace church and 
Grace chapel employes, the Rev. Dr. 
W. Russell Bowie announced here re- 
cently, have entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Church Life Insurance 
corporation whereby they are to receive 
a life annuity upon retirement from ac- 
tive service. About 30 employes benefit 
under the plan. 

Premiums will equal 6% of the em- 
ploye’s salary, one-half being paid by 
Grace church and one-half by the em- 
ploye. The plan is to apply to all 
employes under 50 years of age who 
have been in the employ of the church 
for one year or more, and has been 
arranged because Church employes are 
not included under the federal social 
security act. Grace church means to pay 
an additional 1% for each five years of 
completed service. 

Part of the premium will be applied 
to the purchase of a straight life de- 
ferred annuity and part to the purchase 
of retirement annuities with cash and 
loan values and death benefit. Both con- 
tracts will become the property of the 
employes. 


Anglicans Among Leaders 
of Mass Meeting in K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Bishop Spencer of 
West Missouri and Dean. Claude W. 
Sprouse of this city were among the lead- 
ers of a religious mass meeting held in 
Kansas City November 13th and attended 
by 12,000 citizens. Organized to launch the 
19th annual charities campaign, the meet- 
ing cut across religious, political, and social 
lines, the Kansas -City Times said, to 
strengthen the ranks of workers who the 
next morning were to march toward a 
charity fund of $1,099,367. 

The group of leaders included Protes- 
tants, Jews, and Roman Catholics, as well 
as Anglicans. Though no specific mention 
was made of religious persecution in Eu- 
rope, speakers alluded to the blessing that 
allowed thousands to come together as a 
common people. 

Dean Sprouse of Grace and Holy Trin- 
ity cathedral, who presided, declared it 
was a beautiful and gracious thing that 
all races and creeds and colors could unite 
under the banner of charity in a single 
mass worship. 


——@— 


“Protestant Digest” Appears 


Boston (RNS)—A new publication, the 
Protestant Digest, edited by Kenneth Les- 
lie, made its appearance here with the 
December issue. Its- editorial policy will 
be to reprint and digest articles of Prot- 
estant interest that appear in Church and 
lay publications throughout the world. 

The publication’s initial editorial makes 
a plea for affirmative Protestantism and 
the eternal right of the man of religion to 
protest against what he deems wrong. 
‘The editor pledges himself to present all 
sides of issues of Church interest. 
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Refugee Council Is 


Recent Nazi Persecutions Give Rise 


to Group Under Leadership of | 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


ONDON—The recent Jewish persecution | 
in Germany and the desire to give 


practical aid to the victims of it 


have led in Great Britain to the formation | 


of the Christian Council for Refugees from 
Germany, under the joint presidency of the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Hins- | 


ley, and the Nonconformist leaders. 

The Church Assembly has requested its 
central board of finance to institute an 
appeal for £50,000 for the refugees, and 
has contributed £5,000 out of its corporate 
funds. The Church Assembly also asso- 
ciated itself with the indignation which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has expressed 
and which was felt by Christian people 
throughout the country “when they read 
of the deeds of cruelty and destruction per- 
petrated on Jewish people in Germany and 
Austria.” 

In opening the proceedings Dr. Lang 
sald: 

“Let us lay before God the still distracted 
condition of the world and the continued 
violation of His will, such as the miseries 
inflicted on the people of Spain, the cruel 
slaughter going on in China, and not least 
the recent outbreak of a renewed and fierce 
persecution of the Jews in Germany. 

“Let us commend all who are suffering 
from this oppression to the mercy and pro- 
tection of God, and pray that He may stir 
up a heart and soul of compassion toward 
them in our governments and peoples.” 


BISHOPS’ RETIREMENT AGE 
Dr. Hensley Henson, Bishop of Dur- 


ham, has expressed the opinion that a 
legally fixed age for the retirement of 
bishops and clergy would improve the effi- 
ciency of the Anglican ministry and sug- 
gested that for bishops the age might be 
75. He himself celebrated his 75th birthday 
on November 8th, and his resignation of 
the see of Durham is to take effect on 
February Ist. 


BIRTH RATE DECLINES 


The Archbishop of Canterbury drew at- 
tention to the serious decline in the birth 
rate in Great Britain, when he opened an 
exhibition designed to illustrate various 
aspects of family life today. Held at West- 


minster, the exposition was organized by |. 


the Church Union and allied bodies. 

His Grace said that if the family went 
the whole basis of a reasonable and Chris- 
tian social order would go with it. The 
home was the training place of personality, 
the nurture of which must be the first care 
alike of Church and State—not least of a 
State which boasted that it was a democra- 
cy, he added. 

The Archbishop noted that the birth 
rate in Great Britain has fallen from 22% 
of the population in 1851-55, to 12 in a 
thousand of the population in 1937, and 
that there is likely to be a million fewer 
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Evangelicals Increase in 
Germany During 1934-1936! 


New York—Membership in the Ger- § 
man Evangelical Church, as shown by | 
a survey for the years 1934 to 1936, | 
increased considerably, according to a 
New York Times report. 

The total membership in 1934 was } 
given as 40,479,789; in 1935 as 40,- | 
648,326; and in 1936 as 40,796,512. In | 
12 districts the 1933 census figures were § 
merely carried over for the next three } 
years. In seven districts the 1934 figures | 
were carried over for the next pe 
years, and in four districts the 1935 } 
figures were carried over into 1936. | 
Total membership is figured on this | 
basis. . 

Statistics show the number of new 
members admitted in 1934 was 149,761, | 
not including the children of members | 
who were baptized. Of these 76,207 | 
were former members who rejoined. In | 
the same period 29,036 resigned. : 

In 1935, 76,938 new members were 
reported, of whom 41,892 were rejoin- 
ing; 51,449 resigned. In 1936, only 62,- 
658 new members were recorded, of 
whom 32,304 were rejoining, while 


93,516 resigned. 


children in its public elementary schools 
in 10 years’ time. 

One reason for the decline, he asserted, 
was the wide use of artificial methods of 
restricting birth. 


DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


The diocesan bishops in England vary 
considerably in the instructions they have 
issued to their clergy concerning their 
share in the nation’s defense preparations. 
Dr. Rawlinson, Bishop of Derby, for exam= 
ple, has told his clergy that he does not. 
wish them to join air raid precautions 
organizations, but to give all their energies’ 
to their primary task of ministering to the 
sick and dying. 

In the event of any mobilization or con- 
siderable extension of the armed forces, 
the Bishop said, a certain proportion of the 
younger clergy would be needed for service. 
as chaplains. But he made it clear that no 
priest ought to apply for a chaplaincy, 
whether in peace or in war, without ref- 
erence, in the first instance, to his bishop. 


» 


a cn 
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College of Preachers Conference 
Conducted by Rev. Leon C. Palmer 
WASHINGTON—The Rey. Leon C. Pal- 


& 


mer, rector of Grace church, Birmingham, 
Ala., led a conference on Preaching as 
Teaching at the college of preachers here 
during the week ending December 2d. Six- 
teen dioceses were represented. There were 
10 lectures on the place of teaching in the 
history of the Church, the principles of 
modern education, and methods for making 
sermons more fully educational. 4 

On December 2d there was a conference 
of the Daughters of the King and other 
persons. Plans for promoting the national 
parent-teacher fellowship program were 
presented by Mr. Palmer. 


~, 
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tEHssential Oneness 
of Church” Stressed 


ust Always Be Considered First 
ji in Studying Christian Unity, the 
| Presiding Bishop Says 


D UFFALO—“Consideration of Christian 
Ip unity should always begin with in- 

sistence upon the essential oneness 
: the Church,” the Most Rev. Henry St. 
reorge Tucker, Presiding Bishop, pointed 
jut in addressing a public meeting held in 
it. Paul’s cathedral here December 7th to 
jaark the 30th anniversary of the Federal 
council of the Churches of Christ in 
mmerica. 


‘ “Tf with St. Paul we look upon the Church 
s the Body of Christ,” the Presiding Bishop 
laid, “we must also follow Him in His dec- 
aration that there is one body. By one spirit 
we are all baptized into one body. .. . 

“Insofar as we are truly Christians that 
Which unites us is more fundamental than 
nything that may divide us. The problem 
men is not one of uniting unrelated, separate 
bodies into one body but of better codrdina- 
don, more perfect unity between members of 
he same body.” ; 


Bishop Tucker’s subject was The Path 
f Advance. 


He continued: \ 


“The recognition of this essential unity of 
he Church has an important practical bear- 
ing upon the fulfilment of its mission to 
rransform the kingdoms of this earth into the 
kingdom of God. We live in a world which 
ss distracted by differences of nationality, 
«ace, class, color, creed, and temperament. 

“The reform of individuals, important as 
‘it is, will not insure human welfare, unless 
some unifying influence can be found to coun- 
teract the antipathies, the conflicts, the mis- 
understandings, and the prejudices that arise 
put of this division of mankind into groups. 
‘Human efforts to solve this problem have 
proved futile. 


MUST BEAR WITNESS 


“The triumphs that have been won through 
he application of scientific knowledge to the 
ources of our world have increased rather 
n removed the danger that arises from 

divisions. What an opportunity for the 
rch to bear witness that, for those who 
ave been baptized into Christ, there 1s 
ther Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
or free, there is neither male nor female, 
for we are all one in Christ Jesus!” 


meeting here was part of a four-day 
ram combining the anniversary cele- 
on with the regular biennial conference 
‘ederal Council. It was attended by 
Episcopal Church leaders besides the 
ling Bishop. ee: 


BISHOPS DAVIS AND GILBERT PRESENT 
hese leaders included: _ 


f churches of Buffalo and Erie 
‘P. Taft, Cincinnati, who 


ting on The Man 
Be ee en 


vis of Western New York, president 
As 
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ST. JAMES’, 
James’ 
versary of the laying of 
month. 
building in this birthplace of the oil industry. 
Rector is the Rev. Albert Broadhurst. 

(Photo by Earl Dardes.) 


TITUSVILLE, PA. 


church celebrated the 25th anni- 
4 its cornerstone last 
It is known as the oldest permanent 


St. 


Induct 5 New Chapters of 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 


Detroir—Five new chapters of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew were inducted 
by Bishop Page of Michigan at a service 
in St. Joseph’s church, Detroit, on the 
evening of November 29th. “The service 
was also made an occasion for rededication 
to the Brotherhood vows of prayer and 
service, on the part of members of a 
dozen established chapters who witnessed 
the induction. 

The service was planned by officers of 
the Brotherhood, in codperation with a 
subcommittee of the diocesan department 
of boys’ work. Bishop Page also made an 
address. < : 

The new chapters are working in St. 
Luke’s, Ferndale; St. Alban’s, Highland 
Park; St. Timothy’s, Detroit; St. Paul’s, 
Flint; and St. James’, Brightmoor. Bishop 
Creighton, Coadjutor, conducted the re- 
dedication ceremony, and clergymen assist- 
ing in the service were the Rev. J. Francis 


Sant, chaplain of the Brotherhood in Mich- 


igan; and the Ven. Leonard P. Hagger, 
archdeacon, who conducted the Brother- 
hood ritual. 

This is the first time in a number of 
years that new chapters have been added 
to the organization in the diocese of 
Michigan. 


gait gee 
Fire Begins Just Before Service 

Grarron, N. D.—Just before the ordi- 

nation of the Rev. Winslow Robert Chilton 


Powell as priest was about to take place 
in St. James’ church here on November 


30th, the church caught fire. The fire, 


caused by an overheated stove, was put out 


by the fire department, and the structure 
| was saved from great damage. Bishop 
ad- | Atwill of North Dakota performed the 


t. James’, Fri Powell _ remark 
d no wae be able ty ke 


- 


dination. ate he 
ed | 


' can sign the contracts the whole 


| moment. I ask all to give 
| they can, no matter what 
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Cathedral Fund Now 
Lacks Only $32,000 


Bishop Manning Announces Receipt 
of Many Gifts During November; 
Wants Work to Begin Soon 


EW YorK—Bishop Manning of New 
York announced at the afternoon 


service in the Cathedral of St. John 


the Divine on December 4th that gifts 


have been received in great numbers during 
the past three or four weeks, for the fund 
of $435,000 required to open the interior 
of the cathedral in time for the World’s 
halite 


The Bishop said: 


“On November Ist, I reported that $93,000 
was still needed before the work could be 
commenced. On November 18th I reported 
that we were within $66,000 of the amount 
required. Today I am able to announce that 
we are within $32,000 of the total amount 
of $435,000. 

“The public interest in the opening of the 
whole interior of the cathedral is so great 


| and the contributions received during the 


past two weeks have been so encouraging 
that I have felt it right to make a change 
in my appointments in order to be here in the 
cathedral this afternoon and make a report 
to the public and to the diocese upon the 
progress of this effort. 

“One of the leading and best known busi- 
ness men in this city said to me two or three 
weeks ago: ‘If this effort to open the cathedral 
can be carried to success in these times, I 
will acknowledge that the Church has a 
power which I did not believe it possessed.’ 

“But the contributions have been coming in| 
steadily from people of every sort. Parishes 
and missions in all parts of the diocese have 
been doing their part with enthusiasm, and 
individual gifts have come from people of all 
Churches and all faiths. 


GIVES TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


“One generous man a few days ago sent 
a gift of $10,000, others have made substan-. 
tial gifts, and a great number of people 
have sent small contributions expressing the 
widespread interest in this undertaking © 
among the people generally. 5 

“This means definitely that we are going 
to carry this effort quickly to success, and 
it is highly-important that we should now ~ 
do so, for the work ought to begin immedi-— 
ately. I hope to announce shortly that the — 
work on the sanctuary and choir is beginning 
and that we are, therefore, moving all the 
services into the great nave while the work. — 
is in process. Pt oa 

“But there is still $32,000 to be raised, — 
and this is a considerable sum. It is our 
principle never to incur any debt in buil vn 
any part of the cathedral, and so 


; * 
Ex 


quired $435,000 must be in ha 
generous people will now make 
gifts this will be an immense | 


ah 


Following the serv e, mz ; 
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Opportunities Asked 


by Interracial Group 
Continued from page 643 


taking thought have realized that reason 
alone is not a sufhcient guide for life,’ said 
Mr. Miller. “The guidance of God is a 
necessary condition for the fulfilment of 
man’s little plans. 

“Such a recognition, however, does not 
provide a moral sanction for a planned life. 
Christianity is both a design for living and 
the dynamic for a purposeful life. The Chris- 
tian life is essentially the life planned with 
reference to man’s citizenship in the king- 
dom of God. Christ’s life was the epitomy of 
the planned life. Moreover, the whole doc- 
trine of the Christian ethic provides sanc- 


tions for the purposeful life of men and 
nations.” 
Rabbi George Fox, president of the 


Chicago Rabbinical association, joined in 
the plea for minorities, saying: 


be Ee 


Genuine Della Robbia 
Plaques 


At last 


are able to offer 


we 


our friends in 
The Church 
these exquisite 
bits of Italian 
devotional pot- 
tery, the art of 
which has been maintained since A. D. 1475. 


Their profound atmosphere of deepest 
devotion, their delicate coloring, and their 
matchless tradition of centuries make them a 
perfect part of the decoration for either church: 
chapel, children’s corner, or home. 

Priced from $1.00 to $35.00. 

Advise us for what particular purpose you 
intend them, and we will send detailed sug- 
gestions and prices. 


A Christmas remembrance beyond compare! 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian, President 
31S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


FSP PS PSP PP ee 
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Po ee en rr rn es —}, 


_ RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Large Selection — Moderately Priced 
Send For Descriptive Catalog 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st St. New York City 


BW. & E€. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, BRONZE, 
MARBLE AND WOOD. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG STATING YOUR NEEDS. 
a ee en SS 


CONVENT ST. JOHN BAPTIST 

Ralston, Morris County, New Jersey 
Workrooms for Vestments, Illuminating, 

Fine ‘Needlework, Children’s Dresses, etc. 
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“There is only one agency that can in all 
sincerity cope with the problem of the minor- 
ity racial group. It is not the government. It 
is not the political machine. It is not even the 
society organized by those whose hearts cry 
out for justice. The only virile and the only 
effective agency that can, in the last extreme, 
help to create and establish justice for such 
groups, including the Colored race, is the 
Church, religion. 

“Here, as in other fields of endeavor, those 
of us who believe in the final victory of 
religious teachings must reaffirm our faith in 
religion’s effectiveness and renew our efforts 
in behalf of those who need most to be aided 
by its teachings.” 


Dr. Edwin J. Randall, executive secre- 
tary of the diocese of Chicago, presided 
at the conference in the absence of Bishop 
Stewart, chairman of the Joint Commis- 
| sion. Bishop Scarlett of Missouri was pre- 
vented from attending by illness. Lieut. 
Lawrence Oxley of Washington was exec- 
utive director of the conference. 

The resolutions adopted by the conter- 
ence follow: 


ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


(1) Resolved that the conference urge that 
every organization in the Church be made 
available to Negroes as well as to all other 
groups in the Church, including full partici- 
pation; that every Negro parish and mission 
be urged-to utilize these organizational facil- 
ities as vehicles for youth and adult ex- 
pression. 

(2) Resolved that consideration be given 
to the matter of financing and providing addi- 
tional physical facilities for expanding the 
organizational program in the missionary 
field. By this is meant a long term planning 
on a national scale for adequate parish house 
and other facilities. 

(3) Resolved that we believe that through 
adequately trained leadership we can point 
_Negro youth in the right direction. In any 


niques, all methods of dealing with youth 
are only significant when there is the sin- 
cere effort to make a part of that leadership 
the growth into the knowledge that the Cath- 
olic life provides the full answer to the 
needs of youth. 

We further believe that the facilities of 
diocesan, provincial, and national training 
institutes and conferences should be made 
available for leaders among Negroes. 

(4) Believing that there is a definite need 
for specialized vocations and _ leadership 
among Negro, as among white communicants 
of the Church, we recommend that the Na- 
tional Council ask deaconess schools and 
religious orders to consider the question of 
the admission of Negro candidates. 


EDUCATION 


; (1) In regard to leadership training, be- 


cause the need of trained leadership of the 
highest quality came out with great frequency 
in the answers to the questionnaire submitted 
by Bishop Scarlett and in the discussions 
throughout the conference, we recommend: 
The best leadership training available 
through the colleges and seminaries of the 
Episcopal Church be made accessible without 
restriction to Negro &spirants for the priest- 
hood. This includes the opening of doors of 
all our Church colleges and seminaries. 
The schools now operating under the Amer- 
ican Church institute and other Episcopal 
Church auspices should be brought up to 
| standards that will meet the requirements set 
by the regional or national accrediting 
agencies in all of the respective fields of 
their services; that is high schools should be 
accredited high schools; junior colleges 


event all plans for youth direction, all tech- - 


~Churchmen express its appreciation to th 
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ji 
should be accredited junior colleges; collegi 
the same. In the case of seminaries, the 
should meet the standards of the Institu| 
of Social and Religious Research (See the E 
of Amer. Minorities—Vol. I, II, III, 1V! 

This would involve careful reévaluatio} 
of the various institutions as to their possibl} 
effectiveness in meeting definite needs. 

We recommend for consideration 
parochial school situation. | 

We recommend that there should be | 
widening of the scope of summer camps an 
conferences for religious education. 


th) 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL ACTION 


(1) Resolved that this national interracia) 
conference recommend to the Joint Commis 
sion on Negro Work the advisability of th 
creation of diocesan and parochial interracial 
committees equally divided between botl| 
races—committees which acting in consulta’ 
tion with the Joint Commission on Negri 
Work and with the approval of the diocesar 
shall study the conditions of Negroes as re 
lated to such matters as unemployment 
health, housing, recreation, suffrage, anc 
standards of living, with the view of cor: 
recting them in the light of our Christiar 
gospel. : 

(2) That this conference endorse the 
recommendations made to National Council 
by the Southern bishops meeting in Atlanta 
in February, 1938, to the effect that the Na- 
tional Council restudy the whole matter of 
missionary appropriation with particular at- 
tention to the opportunity presented by 
4,000,000 unchurched Southern Negroes. 

(3) Whereas this conference recognizes 
the pressing need for raising economic and 
living standards of rural farm people and 
especially those who have the status of 
tenants and sharecroppers, and 

Whereas those community projects devel- 
oped by the Farm Security administration 
offer opportunities for missionary work 
among those who represent more than half 
of the mass of Negro population, ; 

Be it resolved that this conference urge 
the extension of the program of rural com- 
munity development as sponsored by the fed- 
eral government. And further, that the mis- 
sionary work of the Church be so enlarged 
as to include these communities and people of 
the surrounding areas. 

(4) Whereas the world is torn by con- 
flicts in national, social, and racial areas, and 

Whereas the Church is the instrument of 
God for healing these antagonisms and 
bringing to all people the abundant life, 

Be it resolved that the conference recom- 
mend to the Joint Commission to urge anew 
upon the whole Church the faith of Jesus 
Christ in our common humanity and the 
claims that He makes upon all the members 
of the Holy Catholic Church to live out His 
life in all its deepest social implications; 
and that the ultimate and only lasting solu- 
tion of all our human problems is a fuller 


acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord an 
Saviour. ; 


BISHOP STEWART 


Resolved that this conference express its 
profound gratitude to Bishop George Craig 
Stewart and express the hope that God m 
spare him for many more years of servic 

The national interracial conference of 


authorities of the International house, 
rector and members of the Church ‘of th 
Redeemer and the pro-cathedral, and 
Chicago planning committee for its’ 
tributions to the comfort of the deleg 
and the success of the conference. 
_ This conference expresses its profo 
gratitude to Lieut. Lawrence A. Oxley for 
leadership in developing the national 
racial conference. Jif. ee 


ct 
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Kansas City Issues 
Persecution Protest 


poivic Committee, Meeting in Grace 


Up Municipal Creed 


ANSAS City, Mo.—Shocked by the 
incredible persecution of minorities 
in Germany, the people of Kansas 
Jity, through a committee which met in 
xarace and Holy Trinity cathedral, ex- 
yressed November 27th a strong protest 
mn proclamation form. Dean Sprouse of 
Ithe cathedral was a member of the com- 
mittee, which included many civic, educa- 
itional, business, and religious leaders of 
Ithe city, one of whom was Mayor Bryce 
2B. Smith. 

A copy of the proclamation, or “city 
creed,’ signed by 14 of these leaders, was 
sent by telegraph to President Roosevelt, 
according to the Kansas City Star. It was 
to be presented November 27th and 28th to 
the churches of the city and to the city 
scouncil for passage on November 28th. 
During the week it was to be read in the 
high schools and colleges of the city and 
before several group meetings. 

The proclamation, a result of suggestions 
{from many different Kansas City groups, 
«declares the belief that events in Germany 
inow are an “extreme expression of an in- 
‘tolerance growing in many countries to a 
point where civilization itself is threatened. 


“As'we protest,” it continues, “we declare 
our belief in the right of any people vol- 
untarily to form whatever kind of govern- 
ment they wish, but we cannot condone ac- 
tions which destroy human welfare and life. 

“As we protest, we remind ourselves that 
our own record has not proved spotless and 
that we must constantly guard ourselves 
against injustice at home, even as we join in 
the cause of justice abroad. Certainly, the 
evils of the past are nowhere an excuse for 
the brutalities of the present.” 


——@——_ 


Plan Outlined by Methodists for 
New Church; to Have 38 Bishops 


| Artvantic Crry, N. J. (RNS)—As a re- 
sult of the semi-annual meeting of the 
board of bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
-copal Church, the plan of the new Church 
‘will include 38 bishops assigned for serv- 
‘ice in the six geographical units known as 
jurisdictions, into which the new Church 
will be divided. Each unit having 500,000 
r less in Methodist membership will be 
Bentittea to four bishops. Using the 500,000 
as a base, an extra bishop will be assigned 
in each jurisdiction for each 500,000 addi- 
tional members. 
At the uniting conference in Kansas 
City, April 26, 1939, two bishops are to 
be elected from the membership of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. Present 
plans call for little change in the present 
signments of the bishops. However, the 


1 may move out of the jurisdiction 
ves without an invitation from some 
jurisdiction. eae 


— 


law of the new Church provides that no | 


and Holy Trinity Cathedral, Draws | 
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Federal Council of Churches 
Has Not Officially Supported 
Zionism, Dr. Cavert Writes 


New Yorx—The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has not 
taken official action in support of Zionism, 
it was noted November 16th in a letter 


| from Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 


secretary of the Federal Council, to the 
Most Rev. Antony Bashir, Archbishop of 
the Syrian Antiochan archdiocese of North 
and South America. 

The letter, according to the New York 
Times, said in part: 


“IT have received a copy of a radiogram 


| from the Patriarch of the Orthodox Church 
| of Syria, which has given me a great deal of 
; concern. The message seemed to indicate that 


his Beatitude is under the impression that 
the American Churches had taken official 
action in support of political Zionism. 

“T shall be grateful to your Grace if you 
will convey to his Beatitude the information 


| that at no time has the Federal Council of 


the Churches of Christ in America endorsed 
any proposal for the erection of a Jewish 
state in Palestine or any program of political 
Zionism. 

“The American Churches, both separately 
and through the Federal Council of Churches, 
have expressed deep concern for the Jewish 


| refugees from central Europe and are eager 
| that all countries should assume their fair 


share of responsibility in helping to provide 
homes for them, but our interest in the ref- 
ugees is based upon humanitarian considera- 
tions only and involves no support of any 
program for the _ political control of 
Palestine.” 

=e 


'Dr. Bell Decries ““Abuse 


of Germany” and Hitler 


BripGEeport, Conn.—‘‘American preach- 
ers should stop their too common practice 
of casting indiscriminate abuse at Ger- 
many,” said the Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell of Providence, R. I., in a statement 
decrying recent “abuse of Germany,” ac- 
cording to the Bridgeport Times-Star. Dr. 
Bell conducted a mission at Trinity church 
on November 28th. 


“T don’t like Fascism,” said Dr. Bell, 
“though I detest Communism a lot more, but 
I know that the situation about the German 
Jews, for instance, is not a simple matter of 
noble Hebrews intent on prayer and vile 
storm troopers beating them up. ; 

“T know that Hitler, like most everyone 
else, is trying to do what he thinks right. 
When he makes mistakes, why call him loath- 
some names? Is the way to reform a man 
for Christians to shout that he is a maniac 
or worse?” 

= oe = 


Panama Church Uses New Parish Hall 


Panama Crrty, R. P.—St. Paul’s church 
here used its new parish hall for the first 
time on November 14th, when parochial 
organizations met to welcome home their 
rector, the Rev. A. F. Nightengale, re- 
cently returned from the meeting of the 
second province at Garden City, L. I. The 
parish hall is the second floor of a private 


house, and was acquired through appropri- 


ation from the National Council, . 
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NEW BOOKS 


For Boys and Girls 


HIS week we received from 

Mowbray, in London, a small 
book for children entitled THE 
HOLY CHILDHOOD (.40), by 
Blanche Handler. The verses are in 
large, readable type and the illus- 
trations will be a delight to children 
five to seven years of age. A com- 
panion book entitled THE ROAD 
TO BETHLEHEM ($.40), by the 
Rev. Hugh E. Worlledge with 
illustrations by Marion Allen, was 
received from Mowbray several 
weeks ago. This latter book is for 
boys and girls eight to ten years 
of age. Both are Christmas books 
and make excellent inexpensive 
gifts. 


There is 
sive book 


another very inexpen- 
by Mowbray entitled 
CAROLS AND CHRISTMAS 
RHYMES (reduced to $.25), se- 
lected from the poems of Father 
Andrew. This is not new, but stock 
was received too late last year for 
general advertising. There are 
forty-three selections appropriate 
to this present season from Father 
Andrew’s previous books. 


Vane: Juniors, ten years and 
up, we recommend EVERY 
CHILD’S STORY BOOK OF 
SAINTS, just published by Mow- 
bray in two volumes (each $1.00). 
Each volume contains eight illus- 
trations in full color, and many 
other illustrations in black and 
white. Volume 1 contains sketches 
on thirty-two Saints—volume 2, 
sketches on thirty-three Saints. 


Boys and girls of the junior age 
will enjoy TALES FROM MANY 
LANDS ($.50). There are twenty- 
one stories illustrated, and the pic- 
ture on the cover is in full colors. 
The stories are for the most part 
about boys and girls in countries 
near and far throughout the world. 


JF a prayer book is desired, we 

have an excellent selection 
bound in black or red cloth at $1.00, 
or in black and red French 
Morocco leather from $2.50 to 
$3.50. 


Every home and Church school 


class room should have a Creche 


set. We have secured an excellent 
imported set from Holland, priced 
at $11.50, with nineteen figures in 
plaster, and a stable measuring 
22x 1514x20 inches. The figures 
are 61% inches tall. 


Morehouse -Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York City 


_| CLERGY AND CHOIR APPAREL 


| 417 Fifth Ave., (bet. 37th & 38th Sts.) 
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Ghe most glorious hook -- - 
lhe having ayoung Cathedralallyour owt 


“Boston Evening Transcript 


ADVENTURES 
In LIGHT AnD COLOR 
An introduction to the Stained Glass Craft 
by Charles J- Connick -Master Craftsman 


regular edition - 36 color plates 12.50 
first deluxe edition: 42 color plates 25.00 


Published by Random Rouse of Rew York 


Ohis steadily engaging book--written for 
those who travel both within themselves 
andabroad--- i's generously contrived-- 
underneath the whole ts & sense ofsome 
beautiful and ultimate necessity--and a 
kind of spiritual brghiness that shows 
ow much of the life pouring down 
Jrom those high windows ma 
remain in their student and lover” 


Stark Young in the New Republic - 


CHRISTMAS CRIBS 


Designed in the manner of the thir- 
teenth century in various sizes. Also 
Statues and Crucifixes, Stations of 
the Cross, Sanctuary lamps, and 
Candlesticks. Estimates given for 
Church adornment. 


Robert Robbins Studio 


Telephone Regent 43918 
859 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Redding and Campany 


17 W. 23rd St. New York 


*Tel. GR. 5-4513 
AIAN. The Altar Service 


Prayer Books Hymnals 


' Books of all publishers 
Al 4 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Margaret Tarrant 
Pictures and Cards 


Masonic Books and Supplies 


GIRDLES 


Red Wool Rope, with tassels .......... $2.75 
Black Mohair Rope ” a ae a 4.50 
Black Silk Rope ” Se Fire p eterat tie. a 4.25 
Black Mohair Rope, with knots.......... 4,25 
Black Silk Rope PY on CS OO 4.00 
White Linen Knitted.......... $10.00 to 20.00 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO.,WHEATON, ILL. 


Musical Alarm Clock : 


CHIMING BELLS & 
PLAYS { HOME SWEET HOME 
other music if desired, plays 2 
tunes on a 28 keyboard. Hand- 
some, practical. Send for illus- 
trated catalog of many musical 
novelties. 


MERMOD & CO 
147 West 46th St., N. Y. 


Complete Line of 


Altar Linens, Embroideri es, 
Materials by the yard, Tailoring 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


New York 
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Inefficiency in Campaign to 
Destroy Religion in Russia 
Hit at by Organ of Godless 


Paris (RNS)—Complaints against the 
inefhciency of the campaign against religion 
in Russia are contained in the current issue 
of Antireligioznik, organ of the union of 
militant Godless. 

An article cites a series of incidents show- 
ing that religious groups have been organ- 
ized without any reaction from the local 
comsomol (Communist youth organiza- 
tion) and that young Communists them- 
selves have participated in religious services 
or rites. 


religious efforts, such as closing churches, 
driving out priests, or forbidding religious 
services, the article urges purely educa- 
tional methods. The comsomol is urged to 
give more attention to the schools where 
Soviet youth is being trained and where, 
it is stated, anti-religious work is very 
badly done. 

Another article, on the work of the God- 
less society, indicates numerous deficiencies. 
It is declared that workers are carelessly 
selected; the choice of local committeemen 
is careless, irresponsible, and “the process 
of purging the ranks of workers in the 
Godless society of hostile elements is far 
from finished.” 

Another deficiency cited is in the unin- 
teresting and stereotyped work of traveling 
inspectors (organizers), who are busied 
with many secondary matters and forget 
their main task, which is “to be instructors 
in anti-religious work among the believing 
workers.” 

A third article gives four pages to a 
description of the strange situation in 
America, where Jews, Protestants, and 
Roman Catholics are said to join in a 
nation-wide preaching tour. All the reli- 
gious leaders concerned are represented as 
enemies of the Soviet Union. 

President Roosevelt Commends 
Proposed Memorial to Madison 


WasHINcTON—President Roosevelt has 
voiced his approval of a proposed memorial 
to former President James Madison to 
take the form of an endowed public pew 
at St. John’s church, Lafayette square, 
Washington, it was announced November 
28th by Dr. Harry Garfield, son of former 
President Garfield and chairman of the 
Madison memorial committee. Madison 
was the first President to attend and be- 
come a member of St. John’s church. 

The committee is seeking to raise a 
fund of $7,000. Serving on it are the Most 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Presiding 
Bishop; 
Harold W. Dodd, president of Princeton; 
David E. Finley, director of the National 
art gallery; John Lloyd Newcombe, pres- 
ident of the University of Virginia; 
George Sutherland, retired justice of the 
Supreme Court; Arthur P. Vanderbilt, 
former president, American Bar associa- 
tion; J. Carter Walker, headmaster, 
Woodberry Forest school; and James T. 
Williams, former United States civil serv- 
ice Commissioner. ta 


~~ 
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1,638 Students Enrolled | 
at St. Paul’s in Tokyc 


Toxyo—There were 1,638 students en 
rolled at St. Paul’s university here o| 
September 26th, according to the records 
One of the three Christian universities i) 


| Japan, St. Paul’s has become the nationa 


| Church educational institution of the Nip) 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; 


pon Seikokwai. This is shown by the local 
ities from which the university draws it 
student body. 

The diocese of Tokyo is represented by 
508 young men; North Kwanto, 134; Soutt 
Tokyo, 162; Mid-Japan, 126; Kyoto, 92 
Osaka, 36; Kobe, 166; Kyushu, 124; To- 


| hoku, 123; Hokkaido, 55; and the mission- 


While warning the over-zealous of the | 123 : ) 
dangers in administrative methods of anti- | ary district of Formosa, 5. The university 


| was the outgrowth of a small English 


school founded in 1874 by the pioneer An- 
glican Bishop to Japan, Channing Moore 
Williams of Virginia. 

The independent see of Korea is repre- 
sented by 93 students; Siam by 8; Man- 
chuokuo, 2; China, 1; and four students 
are registered from the United States and 
Hawaii. In addition to the university en- 
rolment, there are 551 students enrolled in 
St. Paul’s middle school, making a total of 
more than 2,100 young men on the St. 
Paul’s campus. 

Ten young men were baptized by the 
Rev. Dr. Takaharu Takmatsu, chaplain 
of St. Paul’s, October 9th. Eight were stu- 
dents of St. Paul’s; and one was a soccer 
football player of Aoyama Gakuin college 
and another captain of Waseda university's 
football team. Five more university stu- 
dents and 11 middle school boys were bap- 
tized on October 23d. | 


tab yan 
Musicians Recondition Organ at _ 
Old Mariners’ Church, Detroit 


Detroir—Old Mariners’ church here, 
which is connected with the Detroit city 
mission, is to have a repaired organ soon, 
because Benjamin Laughton, president of 
the adult choir festival and organist of 
Epiphany church, spoke at a dinner of 90 
Church musicians regarding the cendition 
of the instrument. As soon as Mr. Laugh- 
ton had finished his talk, pledges and 
contributions were made toward the cost 
of rehabilitating the instrument. 

An organ repairman has been secured, 
and he has contracted to put the instrument 
in good condition at a very low cost. The 
Rev. George Backhurst, superintendent of 
the mission here, has been providing serv- 
ices at Old Mariners’ church. __ or 


“e ‘ae 
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Change S. Ohio Convention Date 


Cincinnati—Southern Ohio’s diocesan 
convention date has been changed from 
midwinter to early spring. The 1939 con- 
vention will be held in Christ church, Day- 
ton, April 18th and 19th, with the Rev. 
Dr. Charles W. Sheerin, second vice-pr o 
ident of the National Council, scheduled 
as preacher at the missionary service, __ 

One reason for the shift from the usual 
January date for the diocesan convention 
is the fact that Bishop Hobson is attenc La 
ing the international missionary co: e 
in India this winter. hile Pha hae 
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Parent-Teacher Group to 
Open Washington Office 


WASHINGTON— Lhe executive committee 


4 the Very Rev. Dr. Noble C. Powell, 
dean of Washington cathedral, to establish 
ficial headquarters at the cathedral. They 
elt such a move would represent more ade- 
yuately the national scope and growing 
strength of the movement. The office of the 
executive secretary, the Rev. Leon C. Pal- 
mer, is to continue in Birmingham, Ala. 

Reports revealed that during the past 
tew months 22 dioceses have appointed 
foficial representatives of the parent- 
«teacher fellowship movement. A large num- 
yber of parishes are entering into the fall 
program. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Noble C. Powell is 
ypresident. The Very Rev. Hiram R. Ben- 
mett of Wilmington, Del., and the Very 
*Rev. Raimundo deOvies of Atlanta, Ga., 
ware chairman of the promotion committee 
yand advisory committee, respectively. 


pathy 4S 
Accepts W. A. Appointment 
New Yorxk—Miss Ellen B. Gammack, 


‘now student secretary for the province of 
sthe Pacific, has accepted appointment as 
‘personnel secretary for the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, it has just been announced. She will 
assist in recruiting women missionaries and 
will keep in touch with the missionaries 
in the field, with opportunities for work, 
and with the training centers. 


f the national pozeneateaches fellowship | tional meeting to be held December 15th 
yoted December 2d, upon the invitation | at the Church of the Holy Communion 
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| Catholic League Meeting Will Be 


Conducted by Dr. Bernard I. Bell 


PATERSON, N. J.—The Rev. Dr. Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell will conduct the devo- 


here by the Catholic league of the diocese 
of Newark. The women’s committee, re- 
cently created by the executive council, 
made all arrangements for the meeting. 

This is the second meeting of the 1938-39 
season, and it has been planned with par- 
ticular regard to the Advent season. 

A retreat for women will be conducted 
by the Rev. Shirley C. Hughson, OHC, on 
December 17th, two days later. This is to 
be held at the Convent of St. John the 
Baptist, Ralston, Morris county, N. J. 
The women’s committee made the ar- 
rangements. 

Bg eo 


Adrian, Mich., Marks 100th Year 


ApriAn, Micu.—The 100th anniversary 
of Christ church, Adrian, was celebrated 
on Sundays, November 6th and 13th, and 
during the week between. Bishop Creigh- 
ton, Coadjutor of Michigan, preached and 
confirmed a class on November 6th, and 
in the afternoon attended a reception for 
members of the congregation and friends, 
in the undercroft of the church. On No- 
vember 13th the preacher was the Rev. 
B. Z. Stambaugh, rector of the parish 
from 1922 to 1926, now of Akron, Ohio. 

The parish of Christ church has occu- 
pied its present location at Broad and 
Maumee streets since 1851. 
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Many New York Preachers 
Urge Bible Study as Theme 


New York—In many churches of this 
city the preachers took for their subject 
on the Second Sunday in Advent, December 
4th, some aspect of Bible study. At St. 
Martin’s church, Dr. James Moffatt, the 
famous Bible scholar, who is professor of 
Church history in Union theological semi- 
nary, spoke on The Word of God.' The 
Very Rev. Dr. Milo H. Gates, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, preached 
at the morning service in the cathedral, 
taking for his topic The Whole Bible to 
Read. Dean Gates said in part: 


“T wish to make two pleas this morning. 
The first is for a Bible so printed that it can 
be read. All too often the Bible consists of a 
magnificent binding, resplendent gilding, and 
pages printed in such small type that they 
are a danger to eyesight. Such printing may 
be a help to people who sell spectacles and 
magnifying glasses, but it is not a help to 
eyesight. 

“My second plea is for a complete Bible. 
There is one on the lectern of this cathedral. 
It has the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment and what I like to call the Intermediate 
Testament—called the Apocrypha. The early 
Church had them all. The Bible of the early 
Church was a complete Bible. There are as 
many quotations from the Apocrypha in the 
New Testament as there are from the Old 
Testament; and their influence is plainly to 
be seen, especially in the Epistles of St. Paul. 

“When the books of the Intermediate Testa- 
ment were arbitrarily dropped out of the 
Bible by the British and Foreign Bible society, 
the Bible was badly wounded. You cannot 
understand the Bible without these books.” 


READY DECEMBER 15th 


THE LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL 


FOR 1939 


\ 


Laymen, educational workers, officers of Church organizations, 


-vestrymen, wardens—in fact, all Churchmen interested in their 
Church will want a copy of the 1939 Annual, giving complete 
information on the Episcopal Church. 

Within its pages will be found the Church’s vital statistics for 
the year 1938, diocese by diocese; The Church Kalendar and 
Lectionary; names and addresses of all bishops and other clergy 
in the Church; a short record of the chief Church events of last 
year; a record of all Church institutions; names of officets of national 
organizations, and a mine of other information. 

The Annual is a “must” item with every clergyman. You will. 
always find the “red book” on his desk. Your parish library should 
have a copy for the convenience of parishioners. Every active 
Churchman will benefit by studying it. Price, cloth bound, $2.25 


Postage Additional 


-MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 


14 EAST 41st STREET 


CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Make Your 


Christmas 
Gitts 


52 issues of 


Che Living Church 


For a year your rector, 
your Church friends, 
your relatives, and the 
members of your parish 
will receive your re- 
membrance. 


Gift and own subscrip- 
$7.00 


TEOENE, eG cae cee 


Two gift subscriptions 
$7.00 


One new or one renewal 


$4.00 


. . . ° . . 


. . * . . . 


For your convenience 
a combination order 
blank and envelope has 
been inserted in this 
issue of 


| = Che 
we Living Dhurch 
- | } 744 North Fourth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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China College Safe, 
Dr. F. Wei Reports 


Bombing of Kweilin Involves Only 
Burning of Small Rented Hostel; 
Loss Not Great 


Ew YorK—Central China college, | 
NU iecerain to a cable from Dr. 

Francis Wei, president of the insti- 
tution, was “all safe’ after the bombing | 
of Kweilin, China. This information sup- 


plemented an Associated Press cable from 
Kweilin, dated November 30th. Delayed 
in transit, it appeared in newspapers De- 
cember 2d, stating that Kweilin had been 
bombed and the buildings used as dormitory 
for Central China college burned. Dr. Wei 
said only a small rented hostel had been 
burned. The loss was small. 

As Wuchang had become increasingly 
unsafe, Central China college was moved 
in July, 1938, from that city to Kweilin, 
500 miles southwest, capital of Kwangsi 
province. Besides the Chinese faculty, sev- 
eral of the foreign staff went along then 
or later. 

These—included, at the latest report, 
Messrs. John L. Coe of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and John B. Foster of Faribault, Minn. ; 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Miller, Scarsdale. 
N. Y.3 the Revs) Charles” A. Higgins, 
Beckley, W-. Va.; Miss Coral Clark, 


Washington; and Miss Iris Johnston, who 
is not a National Council appointee but 
has been employed in the field as librarian 
at Boone library. 

President Francis Wei and his family 
also went to Kweilin, and later reports 
showed the college was cordially welcomed 
by the local authorities and had gotten ofi 
to a good start in its new surroundings. 


CARE FOR WOUNDED 


Arthur J. Allen, faculty member at Cen- 
tral China college, and F. C. Brown, treas- 
urer of the district of Hankow, have had 
some harrowing experiences in connection 
with the care of wounded soldiers in 
China. No army, it is said, has ever in 
history been called upon to care for so many 
wounded in so short a time or from such 
widespread fronts. 

Foreigners and Chinese have united in 
forming a Christian service council for 
wounded soldiers in transit. Mr. Brown is 
treasurer. Mr. Allen has served on one 
of the mobile teams taking medical aid into 
the field and has also been in western China 
organizing support for the work. The Red 
Cross has helped with medical supplies. 
Mission hospitals have loaned doctors and 
nurses. 

Volunteers from Christian communities 
in towns along the railroad have worked 
day and night meeting trains and tending 
wounds long overdue for dressings. Old 
ladies with bound feet have been seen 
climbing onto the trains, to wash and feed 
the suffering men. Women in many cities 
are making clothes and bandages while 
others are soliciting money and material. 

Difficulties increase when the war moves 
away from the railroads and victims are 


‘| carried sometimes for days over stretcher | 
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_ Japanese Christian Council 
Sends Friendship Message 
to Similar Chinese Grouj 


| Toxyo (RNS)—A message of frienc 
ship and greeting to the National Christia| 
Council of China was adopted at the 16t' 
| annual meeting of the National Christia 
Council of Japan. 

The message said: 


“The National Christian Council of Japa 
| in conference assembled, being deeply con 
| cerned over the distressing situation whic: 
at present obtains and the terrific ordea 
| through which our two nations are passing 


| desire to share with you, our comrades in th 


| faith, 


; possess 


the grief which we feel. 
“Our prayer is that our two peoples, wh: 
a common culture and a commo} 
racial heritage, might be bound together 
friendship and make the realization of lastin; 
peace in Eastern Asia their common cause 
We deeply deplore the fact that althougl 
more than a year has passed since this con 
flict broke out no solution has as yet beer 
reached. 

“We earnestly pray for God’s guidance 


| Yearning for the early coming of the oppor 


tunity to work together with you, our fellow 
Christians, for the restoration of former re 
lations and the stability of Eastern Asia, we 


| respectfully present this communication.” 


routes, many of them not only enduring 
present suffering but facing life with the 
loss of a limb or worse. 

Mr. Allen writes of a soldier in the little 
receiving station opened by Central Chine 
college people in the Wuchang railway sta- 
tion. Two girl nurses dressed two wounds 
that had pierced clear through his leg. In 
spite of their gentleness he _ suffered 
agonies, but as they finished he looked uf 
and said, with tears still in his eyes, “Now 
I know your God.” 


pees 
Plight of German Christians Is 
Discussed at S. Ohio Conference 


CINCINNATI—The plight of German 
Christians, race relations, and the Chris- 
tian social order were topics at the dioc- 
esan conference on The Ministry and the 
Social Order held at the Graduate School 
of Applied Religion, December Ist and 2d, 
under the auspices of the department of 
social service of the diocese of Southern 
Ohio. ‘ 

Speakers included Dr. Ernst Wilhelm 
Meyer, former first secretary of the Ger- 
man embassy in Washington; Bishop Jones, 
resigned, of the faculty of Antioch college 
Yellow Springs; Dr. Howard D. Roelof 
of the University of Cincinnati; and tl 
Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, dean of th 
Graduate School. About 40 diocesan clerg 
besides representative lay leaders, attended 
the two-day conference. 


eee 
50 Years in Berlin, N. H. 


Bertin, N. H.—St. Barnabas’ ch 
on November 19th celebrated the 50th 
niversary of the first service of the Chur 
ever held in Berlin. A communicant 
has been a member of the parish 
almost 50 years presented a detailed 
tory of the church. gic Rey: A. M. 

| Dyke is rector. 
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‘omb Falls Close to 
Craighills’ House 


on Nanchang, It Sets Fire to 
Garage Nearby 


Wy HANGHAI—One of the 200 bombs 
dropped on Nanchang on October 
31st landed 100 yards from the Rev. 
iad Mrs. Lloyd R. Craighill’s house, set- 
ag fire to the garage where the car of 
e gentleman now living in the house was 
pt. This man, a Chinese government off- 
hl and a Christian, a returned student 
om Yale university, wrote recently to 
s wife as follows: 


“Yesterday was the worst air raid 
uve ever experienced because it was blind 
mmbing—anywhere and everywhere in the 
yty. Poor, poor people, their homes were in 
ames, and the bodies of some of their dear 
mes scattered on the streets. It was wanton 
estruction and murder, because none of the 
ictims were soldiers. 

“One bomb was dropped on the Nanchang 
ospital compound behind the out patient 
jepartment building, and the flying shrapnel 
led some of the patients in the ward. Three 
“ombs were dropped on Baldwin school com- 
ound. . . . Just think, over 200 bombs 
‘ropped in all. 

“Of course we were somewhat scared, but 
pomehow we felt confident of His protecting 
ove and care. We were much depressed. 
... Yes, danger is everywhere, but amidst 
=erils we have felt safe. I have read II 
Corinthians 6 yesterday and this morning. 
dow true it sounded, especially the verses 
--10: 

“*As unknown, and yet well-known; as 
lying, and, behold we live; as chastened, 
nnd not killed. As sorrowful, yet alway re- 
oicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as 
saving nothing, yet possessing all things.’ ” 


MR. CRAIGHILL WITH DR. CHEN 


Mr. Craighill is at present with Dr. 
Robin Chen and others somewhere in the 
region of Kian, a city where the Church 
yas work, “spying out the land.” There 
seems to be no intention of returning to 
‘hose occupied portions along the Yangtse 
just now, but rather the intention of plant- 
ng new centers of work in unoccupied 
China—unoccupied by either the invaders 
yr the Church, yet within the borders of 
what is known as the missionary district 
of Anking. 

Sisters Anita Mary and Isabel, both of 
the Order of St. Anne, temporarily de- 
narred from returning after furlough to 
the diocese of Hankow, have now secured 
heir passes and are with Sister Constance 
Anna of the Society of the Transfiguration 
at St. Lioba’s convent, Wuhu. They ar- 
rived in Shanghai on August 22d. Passes 
vere finally granted on October 31st. The 
sisters left by train for Wuhu. _ 

Bishop Huntington and Miss Laura 
ark have established the diocesan offices 
t. John’s university, in Jessfield, a sub- 
of Shanghai. (St. John’s university 1s 
housed in downtown office buildings.) 
is strange but true that Bishop Hunt- 
an maintain better connections with 
wo sections of his diocese—the free 
occupied portions—from Shanghai 


£ . 
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ine of the 200 Missiles Dropped | 


| munication 
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international settlement than he can from 
anywhere else. Naturally, there is no com- 
possible between the 


| portions. 


POST OFFICE FACILITIES 
i rom free China, letters come to Shang- 
hai by ordinary post; from occupied China, 


letters may come from Wuhu through the | 


reéstablished postal communications, but to 
date post office facilities are still denied 
Anking and Kiukiang. Occasionally through 
a friendly newspaper correspondent or of- 


hcer, a note gets through. 


Since Trinity Sunday, the little group at 


| the St. James’ hospital, Anking, have been 


| Cut off from any news of the outside world, | 


we | 


The radio has not been of use since the 


power plant was put out of commission on 
that day. 


two | 
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Baltimore Judge Given Award of 
Merit by Pi Alpha Fraternity 
BALTIMORE—Fifty-seven members of Pi 
Alpha fraternity attended service in Em- 
manuel church here December 4th, when 
Judge Henry D. Harlan of this city was 
given the award of merit and honorary 
membership in the fraternity. Bishop 
Fiske, retired, made the award; and the 
Rey. Arthur G. W. Pfaffko, founder and 
president of the organization, gave a short 
talk. 
The Rev. Dr. Frank Fenn, rector of St. 
Michael and All Angels’ here, presented 


Judge Harlan. The Rev. Theodore P. 
Ferris, rector of Emmanuel church, 


preached the sermon, and Bishop Helfen- 
stein of Maryland pronounced the bene- 
diction. 


Christmas 
Hymn 
ot Praise 


The congregation can join confidently and fully 


in the singing of hymns only when the musical 


score is in hand. In the interest of wholehearted 


congregational singing, General Convention has 


urged all churches to place the musical edition of 


the Hymnal in the pews. No gift of an individual 


or group within a parish is more fruitful than a 


supply of the musical Hymnal. 


HYMNALS 


Standard Musical Edition at $1.20 
per copy (or $1.00 per copy in lots 
of.100 or more). 

Special Choir Edition, heavily re- 
inforced, at $1.50 per copy (or $1.30 
per copy in lots of 100 or more). 

Word Edition in red or blue cloth 
at 40 cents per copy. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Small Pew Edition, 3%x5%, in 
various colors at 35 cents per copy. 


Large Pew Edition, 5x7%, in 
various colors, and with larger type, 
at 50 cents per copy. 


Carriage charges are additional 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place, New York 
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THE 
HOLY CROSS 
MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Mag- 


azine entirely devoted to teach- 


ing the ideals of the Spiritual 
Life. 


Subscription Price: 


U.S.A., $2.00 a year 
Canada and Foreign, $2.25 
Single Copies, 20 cents 


bh oh ob 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N.Y. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations 


MEMORIALS Furniture 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


ie Rare ca tea tghadeeaS caries 

Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


1837 othe church "and ‘cierey 1998 


COX SONS & VINING, inc 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. % 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Washington, D. C. and London, Eng. 
Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up. Burse, veil $10 up. Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabries by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address mail to: 
L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Established - 1857 


| 
cand RR. Ltiamb Studios 


Romv - Office-und-Crattshops 
Oenatlyp, 1. J. 

evn Leaded - Glass -in-the 
ditions of: Christian: det 
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200 Leaders Plan to Aid 


China Relief Committee 


Crncinnati—More than 200 of this 


city’s social, civic, and Church leaders 
pledged themselves to aid the Church com- 
mittee for China relief, of which Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft: is Hann at a dinner 
given December Ist in a local Chinese res- 
taurant. Cooperation of all churches and 
organizations is sought in a drive which 
will extend to December 14th, sponsored 
by the local council of churches. The Rev. 
Dr. Arthur M. Sherman, member of the 
Forward Movement Commission, who was 
for 30 years a missionary in China, was the 
principal speaker at the dinner meeting. 

Dr. Sherman explained that the drive 
was non-partisan, and that both Japan and 
China had been offered aid when the war 
started. He emphasized the fact that every 
cent given would go to China. 


“Japan proclaimed that she had no need 
of help,” he said. “The war, of course, is 
on Chinese soil. The Chinese are in dire need 
and terrible suffering. We are Christians and 
therefore cannot overlook this need and the 
pitiful call for help.” 


Mrs. Taft stressed the great good that 
can be done at»small cost. 


“Three.cents a day will keep a Chinese 
child from starving,’ she said. “One dollar 
will keep life intact for a month. We can 
save lives now, but if we wait to make 
our gifts it will be too late.” 


She urged her hearers to make saving 
the lives of starving Chinese a feature of 
their Christmas giving. 

A five-point program outlined for the 
drive included putting forward the Christ- 
mas feature by special mailing cards, dis- 
tributing coin envelopes and placing coin 
cans in stores, giving small luncheons at 
which each hostess will invite 10 persons 
to partake of a single dish and dessert and 
discuss China’s needs, placing speakers be- 
fore clubs and organizations, and codper- 
ation of ministers in bringing forward 
China’s need at Sunday morning services 
during the two weeks of the drive. 


Sa 


100 Boys at Acolytes’ Festival 


Tampa, Fia.—Nearly 100 boys attended 
the acolytes’ festival held December 4th 
in St. Andrew’s parish here under the direc- 
tion of Morton O. Nace. It was one of 
the first acolytes’ festivals ever held in the 
diocese of South Florida, and it is hoped 
that such festivals will be an annual event 
in the deanery. A diocesan festival, like- 
wise, is being looked forward to. Bishop 
Wing was preacher at the service, and 
Evening Prayer was said by the Rev. John 
B. Walthour, rector of St. Andrew’s 
parish. 


oR 


Pension Fund on Bishop Rogers 


New YorK—The executive committee 
of the trustees of the Church Pension Fund 
on N baring silane adopted a minute ex- 
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Bible Text in All Public 
Vehicles is Group’s Aim 


WueEaton, Itu.—A Bible text i 


every public vehicle in the nation is th 
objective of the Best Seller publicity: 
committee, which has pioneered success:; 
fully in Chicago during the past year: 

One out of every 14 streetcars in the 
hub city of the great Midwest has pro- 


claimed the gospel message for the past 
12 months, and interest in the work is 
spreading from metropolis to metropolis, 

Initiated by a small group of active 
Christians, the work has received sup- 
port of some of Chicago’s most promi- 
nent artists. The December car card is) 
the work of Vaughn C. Shoemaker, 
Pulitzer prize winner last year and 
staff cartoonist for the Chicago Daily 
News. 


Speakers at Interfaith : 


Dinner Praise Democracy 


New York (RNS)—The virtues of de 
mocracy over all forms of totalitarianisr 
and the means by which varying element 
in American life can coéperate in preserv 
ing it was the theme of several speaker 
appearing in conjunction with the cere 
monies here attending the formal inductio1 
of Prof. Arthur H. Compton of the Uni 
versity of Chicago as Protestant co-chair 
man of the National Conference of Jew 
and Christians. 

Dr. Compton, a Nobel Prize winner i 
science, was the guest of honor at a dinne 
tendered him by the New York round tabh 
of the National Conference. More thas 
1,500 leaders in New York’s religious, com 
munal, business, and educational life at 
tended. 

Professor Compton pointed out that th 
exigencies of a modern specialized civiliza 
tion demand the codperation of all phase 
of society “more urgently than at any earli 
er stage of civilization.” F 

Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbi: 
university, Catholic co-chairman of th 
National Conference, stressed the respons 
bility of Americans in the face of the o1 
slaughts of the totalitarian state. i 

Representative clergymen of the thre 
faiths—Fr. Edward J. Walsh, Dr. Ral, 
W. Sockman, and Rabbi Merrie Lazarc 
—agreed that the maintenance of the con 
plete freedom of religion is essential t 
the perpetuation of democracy. 

Labor was represented i in the symposiu 
by official representatives of the Ameri 
Federation of Labor, the Congress 
Industrial Organizations, and the Brothe 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


——>+— 4 
200 Attend Young People’s Meeting 


West PaLm Beracu, Fia.—Neai 
members and visitors attended th 
convention of the young people 
league in the diocese of South Fl 
eres ae and chee 3 
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May they rest 
in pirarr. 


RREDERICK M. GARLAND, PRIEST 


NMInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Rev. Fred- 
ick M. Garland, retired, died here on 
povember 23d. He was 74 years old. 
Mr. Garland was born in Exeter, 
H. After being graduated from the 
hniversity of the South in 1889, he was 
idained in 1893 by Bishop Niles. He re- 
iced three years ago, having served 40 
wars in parishes in New Hampshire, Ver- 
pont, the diocese of Duluth, and the dio- 
ise of Minnesota. 
‘Surviving are his wife and one daugh- 


rr, Grace Garland. 


es 
UPTON B. THOMAS, PRIEST 


(Crncrnnati—The Rev. Upton B. 
homas, 67, for the past 26 years rector 
* Trinity church, Troy, died of a heart 
tack on December 3d, following a two- 
eek illness. He had been in failing health 
wr several months but had remained active 
natil recently.. His death removes one of 
ae most prominent citizens of this wealthy 
1dustrial community. 

He was born March 31, 1871, on his 
ather’s plantation, Mattapany, in St. 
‘lary’s county, Md., an estate which has 
ven in the family since colonial times. 
Jpton B. Thomas was the son of George 
nd Ellen Ogle Thomas. He entered Wil- 
yam and Mary college in 1890 and re- 
eived his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1894. 

‘He was graduated from Virginia theo- 
ogical seminary in 1897, and was ordained 
3 the diaconate that year by Bishop Ran- 
olph. Entering at once into parish work, 
-e was called to Christ church, Blacksburg, 
7a., and in 1898 was ordained priest. He 
emained rector here until 1901, when he 
‘ecame assistant at Christ church, Nor- 
olk, Va., and curate of Emmanuel chapel 
n that city. 

In 1905 and 1906 he was assistant at 
Jrace church, Baltimore, but was called 
rom there to be rector of St. Ann’s church, 
New Martinsville, W. Va., where he 
erved six years. He was a member of the 
sunday school commission of the diocese 
£ West Virginia. 

r. Thomas was married to Miss Emily 
nston Hoffman of Baltimore on Janu- 
y 22, 1907. He was called to Trinity 
hurch, Troy, in 1912. His alma mater, 

Filliam and Mary college, honored him 
Phi Beta Kappa membership in 1914. 
served as secretary of the convention 
he diocese of Southern Ohio from 1919 
1923, and in his community was chap- 
and past commander of the Knights 
emplar. He was also connected with the 


ORDER fess, 
-viving him are hi 
ers, Mrs. James Kessler 
and Dorothea Thomas; 


ottish Rite, and was eminent in the 


widow, Mrs. Emily | 
their son, Upton B. Thomas, © 
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four brothers, the Rt. Rev. William Mer- 
rick Thomas, Bishop of Southern Brazil, 
Cazewell Thomas, Brooke Thomas, and 
Edward Thomas; two sisters, Mrs. Henry 
Bowse and Miss Louisa Thomas: and two 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held December 
Sth in Trinity church, Troy, with the Rev. 
J. Hollister Lynch, Cincinnati, officiating. 
Burial was in the cemetery at Troy. _ 


—_ 


MISS EMILY CANFIELD 


BENNINGTON, Vt.—Miss Emily Can- 
field, teacher, world traveler, lecturer, and 
granddaughter of Bishop Hopkins, first 
diocesan of Vermont, died November 23d 
at Putnam memorial hospital here after 
a short illness. 

Born in Burlington, she spent her early 
years with her parents at the Bishop’s 
house on nearby Rock Point. She was the 
daughter of Thomas H. and Caroline 
Hopkins Canfield. A cousin of the Rev. 
John Henry Hopkins, rector emeritus of 


| the Church of the Redeemer in Chicago, 


she was a devoted and active member of 
that church during her long residence in 
Chicago. 

Obtaining her degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of Chicago, Miss 
Canfield traveled extensively in Europe, 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The hoys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee- 
$300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A long established Church School, espe- 
cially interested in the preparation of boys 


for college. Rates moderate. 
For catalogue address 


Geo. L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 
Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar, 
Box LC ; Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Saint flary’s School 

c Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 

Boarding School for Girls 


1 Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
j Oe arkayiia, Secretarial Training. Modified 
Kent Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 
Mary. For catalogue address The Sister Superior. 
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| visiting most of the better known cathe- 


drals, art collections, and museums. 
Her teaching engagements included 
Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis.; St. 
Margaret’s, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Faulkner, 
Chicago. At the latter school she conducted 
courses in the history of art, archeology, 


| and languages for over 30 years. A memo- 


rial service was held in the auditorium of 
the school after her death, the Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins officiating. 

There was a Requiem Mass at Man- 
chester, Vt. The burial service was held in 
Hopkins hall, Burlington; and interment 
was in the private cemetery at Rock Point. 


ey ee 
JOHN GLENN, JR. 


BALTIMoRE—John Glenn, Jr., for more 
than 40 years a vestryman of Christ 
church here, died October 4th. For 32 
years previous to his resignation in May, 
1937, he had been registrar of the vestry. 

Though a lawyer by profession, he de- 
voted much of his time to the study of 
ecclesiastical architecture and became an 
authority on all matters relating to the 
construction and adornment of churches. 
The beauty and dignity of the interior of 
Christ church and parish hall, it was stated 
in the parish bulletin, is due to his efforts 
and the exercise of his skill and judgment. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Tu- 
torial System, leading to Degree of TH.B. 
Eight months Canonical Studies and three 
months Clinical Training. 

Address: THE DEAN 
4205 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
3 Mason Street 


Dean H. B. Washburn 


Che General Cheological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to 


degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS i) 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminar 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention | 
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200 Detroit Parishioners Given 
Turkey Feast by Vicar and Wife 


Derroir—That you can have just as 
good a time in church as you can else- 
where was what the Rev. and Mrs. Mal- 
colm G. Dade wanted to put across at St. 
Cyprian’s church for Colored in this city 
on November 20th when they invited the 
parishioners to attend a turkey feast. Two 
hundred did attend, and the vicar put across 
his point with emphasis. 

Coming to the turkey feast with the 
expectation that the vicar intended to begin 
a special drive or something of similar na- 
ture, the parishioners were delighted to 
discover the turkey feast all ready for 
them. Provided by the vicar and his wife 
and all cooked by Mrs. Dade, the food 
was only a preliminary to the get- 
acquainted party that followed. 


WW COL 
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Ground Broken Despite Storms 


GLEN Cove, N. Y.—Fighting their way 
through deep snow and over icy streets, 
more than 100 persons attended the break- 
ing of ground on November 27th for new 
St. Paul’s church here. The chancel and 
sanctuary unit will cost $42,000. Two 
severe snow storms had occurred on the 
days before the ceremony, but since invi- 
tations had gone out it was felt inadvisable 
to postpone the ceremony. The Rev. Lau- 
riston Castleman is rector. 


4 
Service for Actors’ Guild 


New YorK—The annual memorial serv- 
ice of the Episcopal actors’ guild was held 
at St. James’ church on December 4th. 
Addresses were made by the Rey. J. A. 
Paul, assistant minister of St. James’, and 


by Edward Fielding. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS BOARDING 
: p SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Memorial Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 
Carter, Louris Byram—In loving memory of 
Louis Byram Carter, who entered into rest | ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th street, 


December 15, 1927. 
Grant him, Lord, eternal rest. 


Minute 


Adopted at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the trustees of the Church Pension Fund, 
November 29, 1938. 

The board of trustees of the Church Pension 
Fund records with sincere sorrow the death on 
November 6, 1938, of their fellow trustee, the 
Rt. Rev. Warren Lincorn Rocers, D.D., S.T.D., 
Bishop of the diocese of Ohio. Bishop Rogers was 
first elected a trustee of the fund by General Con- 
vention on October 22, 1928, and was made a 
member of the executive committee on December 
47, 1931, 

From the beginning of his trusteeship, he was 
actuated by a high sense of his responsibility and, 
until incapacitated by illness, he was rarely absent 
from a meeting of the board of trustees or of the 
executive committee. As a trustee, as a member 
of the executive committee and of the sub-committee 
on ecclesiastical offices held by beneficiaries, he 
brought to the administration of the Church Pension 
Fund the same breadth of vision, painstaking 
thought, sound judgment, and Christian spirit 
which made him the great leader of a great 
diocese. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
‘Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


oe Ee eee 
ROOM, BOARD, care of elderly ladies by reg- 
_ istered nurse. Rates $25 and $20 weekly. ANNiz 
E. Stack, 55 South Franklin turnpike, Ramsey, 


ae 


ST. ANDREW’S CONVALESCENT HOSPI- 
_ TAL, 237 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Sisrers or St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 
rooms $10 to $15. al ome 

a; eS * 


New York. In charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Single rooms at reasonable rates. References re- 
quired. Address the Sister Surrrior, C.S.M., 407 
West 34th street, New York. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepINGToN 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Also Christ- 
mas cribs. Rosert Rossins, 859 Lexington 
avenue, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


DEVOTIONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS—Packet 

A, 75c: 15 sample cards which may be reordered 
in quantities. Packet B, $1.00: 20 selected religious 
cards, no two alike, Packet C, 50c: 15 assorted 
cards with religious sentiments. Each Packet con- 
tains a Little Portion Kalendar of Feasts and Fasts 
for 1939, Kalendars are also obtainable separately 
at 10c each, 3 for 25c. Address: Tue Grace Dieu 
Press, Little Portion, Mount Sinai, L. I., N. Y. 


RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
tiages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch), 


Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word jncluding box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus 
service charge on keyed advertisements. 
No time, space, 


fied advertising. 
Copy for advertisements 


or cash discounts on classi- 


must be received 10 
days before publication date. 
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| Rector at North Plainfield, N. ig 


Surprises Parishioners at Servic 


NortH PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The stea’ 
digger was ready to begin work the ne? 
Monday, the Rev. H. Lewis Smith, recte 
of the Church of the Holy Cross her 
recently announced to his parishioners, an 
they all sat up straighter. Summoned t 


| letter to attend an 11 o’clock service, the 


now heard the rector say that the long 
considered plans for the building of a 


| addition to the parish house were at la: 


maturing. Ground was to be formall 
broken that morning. 

He and members of the vestry turne 
the first spadefuls of earth, and then Mr; 
Mary H. Brown, 84-year-old charte 
member of the parish took the spade, link 
ing old and new for a useful future in th 
Master’s business. 
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LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY) 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail 
Return postage the only expense. For informatio. 
address LeNpiNG Lisrary, Convent of the Hol: 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN imported direct from Irelan 

for vestment and Altar use. Samples free on re 
quest. Write Mary Fawcett Company, Box 146 
Plainfield, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain an 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi 

dery. Address, St. Mary’s Hospirar For Curt 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Agents 


Tue Livinc Cuurcu pays a liberal commissior 

to its representatives for securing yearly sub 
scriptions to the magazine. This has proved a ver: 
effective way for guilds and other Church group 
to raise funds, or for individuals to earn additiona 
income. If your organization is interested in th 
work, or if you are personally, secure a recom 
mendation from your rector and communicate witl 
the Circulation Manager, Tue Livinc Cuurcu 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clerical 


Midwestern parish in college community. Bx 


UNMARRIED PRIEST wanted as curate fc 
P-329, Tue Living Cuurcn, Milwaukee, a 


Registered Nurse é 


REGISTERED NURSE wanted at once, 

sionary and Catholic minded, for field work 
Indian reservation. Deaconess preferred but 
essential. Tur BisHor, Box 1590, Reno, Nev. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, aged 51, wou 
position as assistant. References. Box N 
Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘OLERICAL CHANGES 


. APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Dozier, Rev. Jurian F., formerly vicar of the 
arch of the Redeemer, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
yvicar_of Holy Cross Church, Harrisburg, and 
SSt. Barnabas’, Altoona, Pa. (Har.). Address, 
) Forster St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


DDriver, Rev. Wirtram A., formerly rector of 
amity Church, Independence, Mo. (W.Mo.) ; is 
ctor of Trinity Church, Michigan City, Ind. 
. .I.). Address, 614 Franklin St. f 
Eyyen, Rev. Rannortren M., formerly vicar of 
John’s Church, Sparta, and of St. Peter's, 
tth La Crosse, Wis. (EauC.); is in charge of 
tinity Church, Waupun, Wis. (F.L.). ; 
jEwan, Rey. Henry L., formerly rector of Geth- 
nane Church, Marion, Ind. (N.I.) ; to be rector 
£St. Jude’s Church, Tiskilwa, Ill. (Q.), effective 
nuary Ist. Address at St. Jude’s Rectory. 
Frercuson, Rev. Atrrep F., formerly in charge 
(Calvary Church, Danvers, Mass., and chaplain 


| rector of Christ Church, Pittsford. The Rev. C. 
| Dalton Scott preached the sermon. 


St: 


| Charles W. Walker, and is rector of St. John’s 


Che Rey. Jerome Kates preached the sermon. 


tthe hospital in Middleton, Mass.; is serving at 
2 Church of the Incarnation, Lynn, Mass. 
Gamestr, Rev. Rosrert H., formerly rector of 
f John’s Church, Charleston, W. Va.; is curate 

Christ and St. Luke’s Church, Norfolk, Va. 
Goucu, Rev. Percy D., formerly vicar of the 
nurch of the Redeemer, Flandreau, S. Dak.; is 
scar of Grace Church, Madison, S. Dak. 
Harr, Rev. Cuartes F., formerly assistant at 
Wil Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass. (W.Ma.) ; 
Ss been elected rector of Grace Church, Medford, 
aass. 
]Lirrcuman, Rev. FrepericK W., formerly rec- 
+ of Grace Church, Ottawa, Kans.; is rector of 
race Church, Chanute, Kans. 
\ Nixet, Rev. Franx, formerly at 317 6th St., 
woboken, N. J.; is curate at Trinity Church, New 
york City. Address, Office: 213 Broadway; Resi- 
ence: 40 Monroe St., New York City. 

' Prarp, Rev. Henry T., formerly vicar of Grace 
vhurch, Madison, S. Dak.; is rector of Trinity 
vhurch, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Rayner, Rev. Rosert A., formerly vicar of 
shrist Church, Gettysburg, S. Dak.; is vicar of 
me Church of the Redeemer, Flandreau, S. Dak. 

Smirx, Rev. Benyamin H., formerly rector of 
“rinity Church, Atchison, Kans.; is rector of St. 
andrew’s, Seguin, and of St. Mark’s, San Marcos, 
“exas (W.T.). Address, Seguin, Texas. 
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NEW ADDRESSES 


Arxins, Rev. Joun N., formerly Shulls Mills, 
q. C.; Queenstown, Maryland. 

Barrs, Rev. Carrorr McC., formerly 510 
Rightor St.; 3913 Terrace St., Wissahickon, Phil- 
delphia, Pa. : 

Dean, Rev. Arpys T.,- formerly 138-12 Nor- 
Ihern Blvd.; 143-19 38th Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 

Heicuam, Rev. Dr. Witiram H., formerly 
2.F.D. 1, Benning Sta., Washington, D. C.; 732 
“hesapeake Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland. 


—_—@e——_ 


RESIGNATIONS 


Coox, Rev. Water Eart, as assistant at St. 
yul’s Church, Rochester, N. Y.; retired due to 
isability, on December Ist. Address, 53 Nunda 

lvd., Rochester, N. Y. _ 

‘Parsons, Rev. Louis A., as rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Hudson, Mass., on November 1st, due to 
Il health. 

SSurra, Rev. Newton C., in charge of missions 
Clarendon, Childress, Quanah, and Shamrock, 
exas (N.T.); has resigned as of December 31st 
‘¢ retire from the active ministry. 

Woorron, Rev. Joun E., as rector of St. Mark’s 
rch, Penn Yan, N. Y. (Roch.), effective Jan- 
Ist. we 


ORDINATIONS 


PRIESTS 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


vember 30th. The ordinand was presented by the 


Rey. Sherrill B, Smith and is in charge of St. 
Barnabas’ Church. The Rev. Tom G. Akeley 
preached the sermon. 

Rocuestrr—The Rev. Ernest FiIremore 


Scorr was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Reinheimer of Rochester in Christ Church, Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., November 30th. The ordinand was 
presented by the Rev. George E. Norton, and is 


The Rev. Ausrey Witiiam Artin was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Reinheimer in 
John’s Church, Clyde, N. Y., on December 
12th. The ordinand was presented by the Rev. 
Church, 
Wolcott, 


Clyde, 
ING vice 


and in charge of St. Stephen’s, 


with address at Clyde, N. Y. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 
14, 16, 17. Ember Days. 
18. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
21. St. Thomas. (Wednesday. ) 
25. Christmas Day. (Sunday.) 
26. St. Stephen. (Monday.) 
27. St. John Evangelist. (Tuesday. ) 
28. Holy Innocents. (Wednesday.) 
31. (Saturday.) 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
DECEMBER 


Special Convention of Easton to consider nom- 
inations for a Bishop. 


iS): 


CHURGH SERV IGEs 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


| 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Agnes’ Church 
46 Que Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Rev. A. J. DuBois, S.T.B., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7 and 11 a.m. Benediction 8 p.m. 
Daily Mass, 7 a.m. Second Mass, Thursday, 9: 30. 
Intercessions, Friday, 8 p.m. Confession, Saturday, 


7:30-8:30 p.m. 


NEW YORK 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Very Rev. Austin ParpveE, Dean 


Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Weekdays: 8, 12:05 a.m. 

Thursday (Quiet Hour at 11 a.m.) and Holy 
Days: 10:30 a.m. 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th St. 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communion and sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days). 9, Morning Prayer. 5, Evening 
Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30. 


The Church of the Ascension 


Fifth Avenue at Tenth Street 
New York City 
Rev. Donarp B. Atpricn, D.D., Rector 
Sundays 
8 a.m., Holy Communion 


11 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 
8 p.m., Evensong and Sermon 


W eek-Days 
.m., Holy Communion 


Tuis Cuurcu 1s Never Crosrp 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 

9:30 and 11:00 a.m., Church School. 

11:00 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 

4:00 p.m., Evensong; Special Music. ‘ 

Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 
10:30 a.m. 


SEAN SONS ETT Se BS Ee ee 
Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


| Wednesdays and Holy Days: Holy Communion, 10 


A.M. : 
Fridays: Holy Communion, 12: 15 p.m. 


8a 
5:30 p.m., Vespers ee 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 
: 00 a.m., Holy Communion 
:30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church School 
:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 
:00 p.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon 


CO mt 0 CO 


Holy Communion 


8:00 a.m. Wednesdays 
12:00 m. Thursdays and Holy Days 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Witrtriams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 a.m. (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8 p.m. 

Weekday Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30 a.m. 


Confessions: Thursday, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 
7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and West 53d Street 
Rev. Roe.ir H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services, 8 and 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services (except Saturday) 
8:30 a.m., Holy Communion 


12:05 p.m., Noonday Service 
Thursdays, 11 a.m., Holy Communion 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 


In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3: 30 F.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 


Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m. High Mass and 
Sermon, 11 a.m. Evensong and Devotions, 4 p.m. 

Daily Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursdays 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rotn, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30 (Low Mass); 11 
(Sung Mass and sermon). ; : 
Weekday Mass: 7 a.m. 


Confessions: Saturdays, 
Evensong, 5:30 daily. 


4: 15-5, 7215-8. 


9455,315.02 


This is the amount which must be 
paid in December to complete 
the expectations of the 
Dioceses for 1938 


Amount expected from the Dioceses 


for the year1938. a eee $1,503,104.00 
Up to December Ist the Dioceses 
Had rémitted:.... ae) 1,047 ,788.98 


Balance to be collected in Dec. $ 455,315.02 


q In eleven months 70% of the year’s total has been remit- 
ted, leaving 30% to be collected in the final month. 


q In spite of difficult times the giving of the Church has in- 
creased during the past five years—witness: 


Balance to 


: Remitted up be collected 

Expectations to Dec. Ist in December 

IGS © Sea eeetteresseers cae eae $1,269,832 $ 841,114 $428,718 
LUGS seek. 9e Se 1,381,500 948,064 433,436 
POOR. eee ee 1,389,992 971,756 418,236 
Ue Rt Sa ea A 2 1,481,351 999,504 481,847 
TLS [ose .e eaes aaeee Oi 1,503,104 1,047,789 455,315 


q The Church has demonstrated its unity and its high pur- 
pose to go forward upon its great task of making Christ 
known to all the world. Meeting the 1938 obligations is" 
an important step in the accomplishment of that task. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


